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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mas, Jou E. D. Taasx, Principal Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 



































Oakland. NITCHIE METHOD 
Authorized to give Normal Training Course for Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
cerns, ane to avers “ ae of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. RA inci 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 


tg nn ig I es MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


portunities for individual practise. Day and 





Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events — Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
for advanced pupils. Nitchie Method 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ' 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
1005 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 




















Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 
SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | OMAHA, NEBR. 
Nitchie Method e " 
racic * ~ay pe . yy ng Classes. Kessler School of Lip-Reading 
Iss ELIZABETH E Lany, A. : ; 
714 ene eo St. drrneuee: 8. Y. | Private lessons. oan i: yaw laa ae Department. 
Ema B. Kesscer, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD ° ° ° 
aces eee Corrected "Wok , Small Classes Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
peech Defects Correcte oice Improvement 
915 SHREVE BUILDING AN FRANcIsco. CAL. for the Adult Deaf 


Berkeley Branch, 9 Wright Bldg. Berkeley, Calif. —__———- 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes 




















Central Institute for the Deaf Small Classes 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. <a 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading | MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
aia to the Adult Deaf PR ae mn 
a wise nts Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading | | 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Von Vresen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Miss JAEN KINNIER, A.B. 


Miss. EL1izABETH BRAND Principal Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
> 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing Ce Weenie Sereet, Leer Va. 


Private Lessons Class Work | 
NITCHIE METHOD USED | 





HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“"TIS THE SET OF THE SAILS” 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


OFTEN RECALL the story of the little 
] gia who came, crying, to her mother 
to complain that everything went wrong, 
and that she wished she had her whole 
life to live over again. ‘Why, dear,” 
said her mother, “you are only five years 
old. You have your whole life to live 
yet. But if you feel that you would really 
like to begin all over again, why not start 
in now? Why not just forget about 
everything that has happened and imagine 
that you are a new little girl, and just 
start out to live your life over again?” 

It sounds easy, doesn’t it? Just start 
over again—that is all. And why isn’t it 
just as easy to start over again at nine- 
teen or ninety as at five? It is, of course. 
People are doing just that very thing 
every day. Every person who makes a 
new start effects a reformation, or, as the 
saying is, turns over a new leaf, is begin- 
ning his life over again; for, after all, 
yesterday does not count. There is a 
world of truth in the popular expression, 
“It’s not what you used to be, but what 
you are today.”” Yesterday has gone for- 
ever. ‘Tomorrow never comes. What is 
past cannot be helped—least of all by 
worrying about it. Today is the only unit 
of time that is really important. It is for 
us to decide what our yesterdays shall 
be by the use we make of our todays. 

That it is entirely possible to begin our 
lives over again at any time should be an 
encouraging thought to those of us who 
by deafness have been.compelled to make 
a new start. We need to realize that the 


closing of one door should not operate 
to shut us out of the house entirely—and 
permanently. If we really want to live 
our lives over again, to start out and 
make a new life instead of sitting down 
to spend our days in bewailing the fact 
that the door is closed, we will find 
another entrance ; and when we do find it 
we may sometimes be surprised to learn 
that we have been using the cellar door 
all our lives instead of entering by the 
front door. 

When we return home without our 
latch-key and find all the folks out and 
the door locked, few of us complacently 
stretch ourselves out to sleep on the front 
porch or the pavement in front of the 
house. Instead, we go around to the back 
door, and to the cellar door, and we try 
the windows. If necessary, we even enter 
the house next door and, going to the 
roof, try to effect an entrance to our 
home by way of the skylight. 

Usually we end by effecting an entrance 
in one way or another. We do not even 
consider slumping down on the front 
doorstep to cry out bitterly against the 
injustice of the door being locked, with- 
out even making an attempt to get into 
the house in some other way. Not at all. 
And sometimes we find that the door 
isn't really locked at all; it has merely 
caught in some way, and yields after just 
a little effort on our part. 

So, when deafness has apparently 
locked the door to Happiness, we should 
have the courage and energy at least to 
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make a slight effort to get in some other 
way. If we must complain, if we must 
bewail the fate that has sent this affliction 
upon us, unjustly, of course, let us at 
least postpone the tears until we find out 
definitely whether we actually have some- 
thing to cry over. It may turn out that 
we have dropped a dime only to find, 
when we look for it, a five-dollar gold 
piece. I suppose, though, it is human 
nature first to cry over the loss of the 
dime, and then inaugurate a jubilee over 
the finding of the gold piece. That is our 
way of getting all we can out of life. 

Usually, when we restrain our impa- 
tience and set to work to find a way into 
the house called Happiness, we soon 
realize that a human being is a great deal 
like the box of tools that Uncle Jim gave 
Bobby last Christmas. At first Bobby 
used only those tools with which he was 
familiar. It was only when one or more 
of these became impaired, or was lost, 
that he delved into the box and there, 
among the unexamined and even un- 
wrapped tools, he found some that on 
trial proved superior in actual use to the 
ones for which they were substituted. 

And this is what usually happens when 
a faculty becomes impaired or is per- 
manently lost. We delve deep into our- 
selves and there find new faculties or 
partly used faculties that can be trained 
to be wonderful substitutes for the one 
that is lost or impaired. Not alone that, 
but the new “tool” often brings with it a 
new development and increased capacity 
that more than offsets the loss we have 
suffered. It is proverbial that “necessity 
is the mother of invention.” How much 
of the world’s progress in a material 
sense has been due to misplaced tools or 
new conditions that made new tools and 
new methods necessary? And how infi- 
nitely much more is the world indebted 
to affliction and physical handicaps that 
have strengthened character and forced 
the solitude and concentration that made 
possible some of the greatest of human 
achievements ! 

We have seen that Edison considers his 
deafness as in many ways an asset, since 
it enables him to concentrate effectively. 
Curiously enough, this view is supported 
by Mr. C. E. Johansson, “the Edison of 
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Sweden,” who is himself quite deaf. He 
says: “I soon found deafness has big 
compensations. I needed immense con- 
centration to master my problems, and 
deafness makes concentration much 
easier.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Johansson’s achieve- 
ments have added a bright page to the 
list of contributions made by the deaf to 
the world’s progress. In welcoming him 
to Dayton, Ohio, President Patterson, of 
the National Cash Register Company, is 
reported as saying: “Just as John Erics- 
son ended our war for the Union, so you, 
Mr. Johansson, have helped us end the 
great war, This recent war was a war 
of machinery and steel. Precision work 
was most important for manufacturing 
of all kinds of machinery, and without 
precision work America could not have 
thrown its great force into the war and 
become the deciding factor. America’s 
great power in the war was due to mass 
production, which was made possible by 
precision work in turning out inter- 
changeable machines. And your ‘stand- 
ard blocks’ were the foundation stones of 
our precision work.” 

There is one serious result of the tend- 
ency to brood over affliction that ap- 
pears to be minimized or sometimes en- 
tirely overlooked. I refer to the effect 
that this brooding has upon one’s char- 
acter. A person who thinks so absolutely 
and continuously of his own troubles 
naturally has no time to sympathize with 
the troubles of others. He becomes a 
victim of the spirit of selfishness and 
thus closes the way to happiness; for 
true happiness will always be found in 
giving rather than in receiving. A per- 
son immersed so exclusively in his own 
affairs cannot but shrink spiritually and 
is often reduced to a condition compared 
with which deafness is a trivial affliction. 
Our greatest dread of deafness, in fact, 
should lie in the possibility that it may 
find us weak enough to sink into this 
more terrible chasm that sometimes opens 
before us. 

Worse still, perhaps, is the fact that 
this self-centered state of mind can 
scarcely help but blind us to the many 
blessings that we do receive or that could 
be ours for the taking. The daily news- 
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papers tell us how the prisoners under 
sentence of death at Ossining, who are 
allowed some fifteen minutes each day in 
the open air and sunshine, decided to go 
without this in order to give the time to 
the man who is next to be executed, 
making sure in this manner that his last 
two or three days on earth shall be spent 
in the sunshine. That he appreciates this 
sacrifice of theirs goes without saying, 
for he has learned to value the sunshine 
—too late. For him, unfortunately, there 
will be no opportunity to live his life over 
again, except for the short period before 
his execution. But, even so, he no doubt 
feels a deeper sense of appreciation for 
the open air and sunshine during this 
short time than most of us do in a full 
lifetime. 

Then, too, there is the story, repeated 
thousands of times in the world’s history, 
of the man who, blind since birth, has his 
sight restored. The bandage was about 
to be removed from his eyes, and the 
doctor asked what he wished to see first. 
“Flowers,” replied the man, after think- 
ing a moment. So they led him into the 
garden and there removed the bandages. 
For a time he remained absolutely still 
and silent. Then the tears burst from 
his eyes and he cried aloud at the beauty 
of what he saw. ‘They then led him 
about, so that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to see other things; but in a short 
time he turned to the doctor and asked 
that he be taken back to the hospital. “TI 
can stand no more,” he declared. “How 
can one ever become accustomed to the 
joys and wonders of such a beautiful 
world as this!” 

There is a little verse about the ship 
that drives east while another drives west, 
from the force of the same breeze. The 
explanation is that it is the set of the 
sails and not the direction of the breeze 
that determines the course of the ships. 
So it is a platitude, engraved no doubt 
upon the most ancient of Egypt’s monu- 
ments, that we are, in the larger sense, 
the masters of our destinies. It is the 
manner in which we set our sails in the 
face of affliction’s breezes that determines 
whether we shall go forward or be dashed 
against the rocks of despair. Make no 
mistake about it: Happiness is all around 


us, and no circumstance outside ourselves 
can make us unhappy unless we ourselves 
will it. ‘To be truly happy is a question 
of how we begin, and not of how we end; 
of what we want, and not what we have.” 
And, after all, what should be more con- 
ducive to happiness than a consciousness 
that we have at least done our best? 

Think of Marshall P. Wilder, spending 
his boyhood in the National Surgical In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, where for hours 
each day he was forced to lie in bed, 
locked in braces. He tells us how the 
boys there, cripples like himself, locked 
in braces, used to beg the attendant to 
unlock them for a few minutes. On the 
occasions when the attendant could be 
persuaded to do this, the result, Mr. Wil- 
der tells us, recalled the story of the old 
darky who was seen to hammer his thumb 
at intervals. When asked why he did it, 
he replied: “Kase it feels so good when 
I stop.” 

In spite of. his affliction, Wilder's 
cheerfulness and good humor became a 
byword in the institute, and the other 
boys would gather in his room to listen 
to his stories and to share in his laughter. 
In later years he became, as is well 
known, one of the foremost entertainers 
of the world, bringing cheer to thousands 
who, on the face of things, would appear 
to have been in far less need of it than 
himself. But Wilder was not unhappy, 
nor did he brood over his afflictions. He 
lived, as he puts it, “on the sunny side of 
the street.” To him life was worth liv- 
ing, in spite of its tribulations. He took 
these as part of the game. Well might 
he have shared the requiem engraved on 
one of the panels of Stevenson’s tomb— 
a requiem which Stevenson himself com- 
posed years before his death: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be'the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


It was Stevenson, too, who addressed 
these words of encouragement to the 
weary traveler along life’s pathway, de- 
spairing because of the heights he could 
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not reach: “Little do ye know your own 
blessedness; for to travel a iis a 
better thing than to arrive. : 

If we have been inclined to give way to 
despair and discouragement, let us re- 
solve that we shall at least “travel hope- 
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fully,” remembering always that it is easy 
to make an enthusiastic start, but that the 
real courage is shown in keeping on when 
the way grows hard and the feet are 
weary. And may the end of the journey 
bring you all that your heart desires. 





LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR PRIMARY GRADES * 
By MABEL K. JONES+ 


SECOND YEAR'S WORK 


-* THE BEGINNING of the second year 
the inexperienced teacher is sure to 
have the feeling that her class has been 
very much overrated, and she may even 
cherish a few unkind thoughts about the 
work of her predecessor. But if the 
second-year teacher has been through 
the mill several times, she simply begins 
a vigorous review, realizing that first- 
year children always do a deal of forget- 
ting, especially if the people at home do 
not speak English or do not take the 
trouble to help the little one. 

If the child has taken home a year book 
showing what he has learned, he will 
have forgotten much less than if he has 
gone empty-handed into two months of 


riotous living. The year book educates. 


the family at home as well as refreshes 
the memory of the child. 

In reviewing, go back, if necessary, to 
the beginning of action work and build 
up quickly, following as nearly as possi- 
ble the route used in the original teach- 
ing. The pronouns will need very special 
drill. The verbs to have and to be, in the 
three tenses, negative and affirmative, 
will need a careful review and much 
work throughout the year. 

The subdivisions in language on the 
program for this year will be: 


Calendar-work. 
Journal. 

Composition or topic. 
Letters. 

Action work. 
(Language stories. 
Lip-reading stories. 
Chart stories. 





* Presented at the Mount Airy Convention, 
June 28-July 3, 1920. 

7+ Instructor, Public School 47, New York 
City. 


Verb drill. 


To have. 
To be. 
asked and 
Questions } answered by 
children. 
Vocabulary. 


The calendar-work is of necessity cut 
and dried. We have the names of the 
days of the week. We must add the 
months and seasons, this year, last year, 
next year, and the days of the month; 
“How many months in a year? How 
many seasons? How many months in a 
season?” etc. 

The journal becomes more imposing. 
At first the journal is usually a class ex- 
ercise. From the material suggested by 
the children, select what is best to be used. 
After the whole has been written on the 
blackboard, let the children read it over 
several times. Then have it erased and 
let them reproduce it from memory. The 
language in it has then become their own. 

Journals which are neatly copied into 
note-books from the blackboard look very 
nice, but they represent little mental 
effort and hence the minimum amount 
of gain. 

Paragraphing should be begun at once. 

Many times the teacher can bring about 
an event which will teach or review cer- 
tain language which the class especially 
needs. 

The reproducing of a set journal day 
after day should be discouraged. As soon 
as an expression has become merely a 
memorized form, which the child uses 
week in and week out to pad his journal, 
it is time to discontinue it. The chil- 
dren soon get the idea that only items of 
real interest are to become part of the 
journal. 
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The individual journal is used more 
and more frequently, as the year ad- 
vances, but if at any time there comes a 
wave of mistakes in language, or of dull, 
uninteresting subject-matter, the class 
journal should be resumed for a while. 

If there are enough blackboards, so 
that each child can have a space in which 
to write his journal, the children will 
draw inspiration from one another. 


COMPOSITION OR TOPIC 


Descriptions of objects, birds, or ani- 
mals from the nature cabinet, things 
which the children bring, will furnish a 
variety of language. 

For instance: 


JOHN'S COAT 


John wore a new coat to school this 
morning. It is dark blue. It has three 
pockets. It has pretty buttons. It is 
warm. We like it. 


A BIRD 





Miss brought a little bird to our 
school-room this morning. It is not alive. 
It is pretty. It has soft brown feathers. 
It has bright eyes. It has a short bill. 
A long time ago it lived in the country. 

The sort of description that enumerates 
the number of feet, eyes, ears, noses, and 
tails possessed by a given animal may be 
necessary while the children are acquir- 
ing vocabulary, but should be discon- 
tinued as soon as possible. 

Action work should be continued 
throughout the year. Nearly all the lan- 
guage taught in the second year can be 
put in the six columns without too fine 
analysis. 

Doubtless you are all familiar with 
Miss Barry’s book, entitled “Barry’s Five- 
Slate System,” which develops the method 
step by step. 


LANGUAGE STORIES 


The language story is a medium for 
teaching new language. The new lan- 
guage is the kernel. The story is wrap- 
ped around it to make it palatable. It is 
one of the best means we have for the 
systematic presentation of language step 
by step, principle by principle. 

Beginning with the second year, the 
class should have a language story every 
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week. These stories should be carefully 
graded in length and difficulty. The first 
stories will consist of not more than three 
or four sentences. The steps used in 
teaching a language story are: 


Lesson I—Teach the new words that 
will occur in the story. Have pictures 
ready if they are needed. Give the new 
words orally and have children write 
them phonetically. Teach new verbs by 
action-work. Tell the story as a whole. 
Talk about it. Dramatize it. Ask a few 
oral questions to see if they have the 
idea, 


Lesson I] —Tell the story twice. The 
first time, allow the children to interrupt 
if they do not understand. The second 
time, tell it without interruptions. Send 
children to their desks to write it. If 
they cannot remember it or do not follow 
a proper sequence of ideas, let the class 
give the verbs in order; write them on 
the blackboard and leave them for ref- 
erence. It helps toward clear thinking 
in the early stages of language-story 
work, but before the end of the year they 
should be able to do their own thinking 
without this help. 

Have a hektographed or printed copy 
of the story ready for each child. As 
they finish, let them take the copies and 
correct their own mistakes, handing the 
corrected copy to the teacher. The 
hektographed copy is the home-work or 
study-hour work for the day. It should 
be memorized. 


Lesson III—Have the children repro- 
duce the story in exact words of the text 
from memory. Give verb drill. Write 
new verbs in verb outline and conjugate. 

Lesson IV —Children ask questions on 
the story. In the beginning of this work, 
write the first sentence in the five slates. 
Have children read it. Erase the word 
in the first column. Point to the ques- 
tion “Who ....?” over the column and 
have class ask, “Who ....?” Replace 
the first word and erase the third. The 
question will then be either “What .... ?” 
or “Whom ....?” 

Show them that when the question 
comes from any but the first column, the 
verb must be changed and “gave” will 
become “did give,” etc. Proceed in the 
same manner with the second sentence, 
and so on. Soon the children should be 
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able to ask the question when the answer 
is given. 

Lesson V.—Teacher asks questions on 
the story. It is well to go over the 
questions orally before having the chil- 
dren write the lesson. At first these 
questions must be the much-condemned 
“foolish questions,” the answers to be 
found in the text. As soon as possible, 
the questions asked by the teacher should 
require thought and reasoning as well as 
mere question drill. In the second year 
the short answer to all questions is neces- 
sary; otherwise the answers to four or 
five questions would often be the same. 


SPEECH-READING STORY 


The purpose of the speech-reading 
story is practise in speech-reading and 
the reviewing and fastening of language 
forms already taught. If possible, there 
should. be a speech-reading story every 
day. We must write these stories our- 
selves, weaving into them the language 
of the language story and the idioms and 
natural language the children use in their 
journals. Tell the story twice. Send 
children to the blackboard or desks to 
write it. Correct their copies and the 
lesson is finished. If they have told the 
story sensibly, it passes, even though the 
language is not exactly the same. It 
should be a pleasure, not an agony. 
Work the class up, little by little, until 
they take their stories easily. 

We have all met the child who sinks 
down in a blue funk the minute he 
knows he must take a story from the 
lips. It is a locked state of mind that it 
is almost impossible to overcome. It 
often comes from plunging too quickly 
into too long or too difficult stories. If 
we can give the children confidence, make 
them feel that speech-reading is easy, 
half the battle is won. The minute they 
are allowed to lose confidence and feel 
that it is hard, or that they cannot do it, 
the door is shut in our faces. 


THE CHART STORY 


The purpose of the chart story is to 
make our children want to read, to give 
them the joy of a real story. It is every 
child’s birthright to have the good old 
fairy and folk stories at the age when 
they enjoy them. If we wait until our 
children can read them from books writ- 


ten for hearing children in idiomatic 
English, they are too old to enjoy that 
type of story. By rewriting them in 
language which they can comprehend, 
they can have them at almost the normal 
age. 

The first stories are very simple, but 
before the end of the year the class 
should have had such stories as “The 
Three Little Kittens,” “Peter Rabbit,” 
“Goldilocks,” and “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

The chart is hung on the wall before 
the class. The children read silently, fol- 
lowing the teacher’s pointer. A few ex- 
planations are made, if necessary, but the 
children are encouraged to get the ideas 
out of the language, even though there 
be forms that they have never seen be- 
fore. In this way they are prepared to 
use books ; otherwise they are inclined to 
close the book in utter discouragement 
at the sight of an unfamiliar word or ex- 
pression. 

Chart stories do not take the place of 
books, but they lead toward books and 
prepare the child to use them intelli- 
gently. 

At the close of a*chart-story lesson the 
teacher may ask a question or two, to 
make sure that the idea has been grasped, 
but the child must not be required to give 
back much. The joy of the story should 
remain undimmed. 


VERB DRILL 


Verb drill is a very important part of 
second year’s work. At the close of the 
first year the class have the past, past 
negative, future, and future negative of 
all their verbs. Gradually, in the second 
year, they fill out their verb outline until 
they have nine forms—thus: 











Past Present | Future 
run shall run 
ran runs | will run 
do not run shall not run 


did not run | does not run| will not run 


Do—run? | Shall—run? 
Does—run? Will—run? 














Did—run? 





Time phrases must be associated with 
tenses from the first. 

Calendar-work is always closely con- 
nected with verb-work. The children 
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must conjugate the verb in all the forms 
included in the outline. They must fill 
in elliptical sentences. The little box de- 
vice used as a verb outline is to the verb 
what the five slates are to language. If it 
is firmly rooted in the child’s mind, it 
helps him keep his verbs straight as he 
learns them and is an easy means of cor- 
recting mistakes later on. Drill with all 
verbs, using the two-line device, is also 
helpful, as 


ran did—run runs 


4 | | bo 


did—run ran does—run 


It serves for either the negative or ques- 
tion form. 

Soon after the middle of the second 
year, work on the present progressive 
tense begins. It is best to start it as 
action-work, using the five columns. 
Make sure that the action continues until 
it has been written and spoken; then, as 
soon as it ceases, change the form of the 
verb to the past. A verb with plenty of 
action in it conveys most picturesquely 
the first idea of present progressive: 


“Mary is washing her hands” 
appeals more than 
“Mary is sitting in her chair.” 


When the idea has been grasped, pic- 
tures can be used. - The first pictures 
should be simple, containing one distinct 
action. Later they may contain two or 
three actions, and still later picture de- 
scription should be used in the topic or 
composition period. 

NotEe.—Pictures are sometimes used 
in a way that seems entirely wrong to 
me. For instance, before the present 
progressive is taught, the children use 
the past tense to describe a picture, say- 
ing, “The baby cried,” when “The baby 
(distinetly) is crying.” 

If pictures have been used in that way, 
the present progressive tense will have 
lost its significance. If care is taken in 
presenting the tenses one by one, they 
should stand out distinct and clear-cut. 

The verbs to have and to be should re- 
ceive special care throughout the year. 
The box device will help to impress them 
on the mind. 

The two-line device calls the child’s 


attention to the fact that the verb to be 
is peculiar. It is only one line, as 


” 


“was, were, is,” etc. 


/ / / 


To write “did—was” is to make one’s 
self appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. 

Questions have a very large and im- 
portant place in second year’s work. The 
children must learn to both ask and an- 
swer many questions. 

They must use the question forms: 


73 it or ? 














Are they or ? 
Whose ....? 

Where did get ? 
How much did cost ? 
What shape ....? 

What is made of? 





What happened ....? 
What kind of ....? 


Who ....? 
do? 





The personal questions : 


What is your name? 

Where do you live? 

How old are you? 

What is your father’s name? 
How many brothers have you? etc. 


The hidden object is a question game 
that calls for many question forms and 
is a never-ending source of delight. 

“T know a boy” will bring out another 
set of questions, or “I am thinking about 
an animal” will bring out many questions 
in the present tense. A photograph 
arouses curiosity and brings good ques- 
tions. 

The teacher should constantly watch 
herself to see that she does not accept a 
statement when a question is intended. 
The children too often make a statement 
and a questioning look take the place of 
a question. 
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Present progressive questions begin 
soon after the children have grasped the 
idea of the tense. 

When beginning work on the present 
progressive, the teacher should take care 
to change the “What did do?” over 
the second column, to “What is 
doing ?” 

Pictures are a great help in present 
progressive question-work. One way of 
using them for this purpose is to select 
eight or ten pictures containing simple 
actions, show them to the class, shuffle 
them, and allow a child to draw one. He 
then stands before the class holding his 
picture so that the others cannot see it. 
The class asks: 


“Ts a girl holding her doll?” “No.” 
“Are two kittens drinking milk?” 
etc., 








until somebody guesses right. Then he 
is allowed to select a picture and stand 
in front of his class. 
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Later the teacher may take a picture 
which the children have not seen, and 
they may ask all kinds of questions, until 
they have drawn out a description of the 
picture. 

Vocabulary.—The children in this year 
should learn the names of common fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, and animals. For 
this purpose they will need charts to use 
when the real objects cannot be produced. 

After they know the names of several 
animals, the monotony may be varied by 
short lip-reading descriptions, as: 


“T am thinking about an animal. 
It is small. It is gray. It has a 
bushy tail. It can climb trees. It 
eats nuts.” 


Children guess the name of the animal. 
The same thing can be done with fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. 

At the end of the second year, the chil- 
dren should have a good working vocabu- 
lary and a clear understanding of simple- 
sentence structure. 





A NEW EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
By ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT 


I DESIRE to suggest the private teaching 
of shorthand as a remunerative em- 
ployment open to many who are hard of 
hearing. Let me relate briefly my own 
experience : 

Many years ago I was a rapid short- 
hand writer, able to take lectures, etc.; 
but, as I preferred other work than that 
of a regular stenographer, I somewhat 
neglected my shorthand. Then ill health 
came and I became extremely hard of 
hearing. I looked about for something I 
could do in my own room to earn money, 
and shorthand occurred to me. For three 
years I have given private. shorthand les- 
sons continuously and successfully. 

I give only individual lessons, each les- 
son of one hour’s duration, which is suf- 
ficient time if one has an effective method. 
I charged fifty cents a lesson at first ; then 
seventy-five cents, but one could about 
as easily get a dollar. Tuition in the 
business schools is very high, while the 
free evening schools amount to very lit- 
tle, and shorthand teachers who can hear 


have more profitable fields open to them. 

As I have said, I have had ill health; 
I have been in a city where I knew no 
one; I had no capital; and only my own 
room in which to give lessons, and. have 
had little assistance in interviewing pro- 
spective students. 

Yet I have had more than twenty 
students at a time, some of whom were 
taking one lesson a week, some two les- 
sons each day; the majority, however, 
taking three lessons a week. I also pre- 
pared a home-study course of instruction 
for those who could not come to me. 

All my pupils have been secured 
through advertisements in a leading Sun- 
day newspaper of my city. The wording 
of such advertisements is extremely im- 
portant and requires careful thought. I 
always include my name, telephone num- 
ber, street address, and sometimes the 
best street-car lines. 

My success lies largely in my method 
of instruction, which I adapted to my 
own needs. One who is hard of hearing 
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could not teach shorthand in the manner 
in which it is taught in the business col- 
leges. My method, however, is not only 
better for me, but for the student as well. 
I can turn out better shorthand writers, 
in the same length of time and at less ex- 
pense to the student, than does any busi- 
ness college of which I know. 

I use a table about two feet in width, 
and I sit opposite my pupil. By sitting a 
little sidewise, the beginning teacher 
could see her student’s notes right side 
up, although I now read shorthand up- 
side down as readily as the other way. 
Pupils come only for recitations, and 
they write in a note-book during their 
entire lesson. They read their notes and 
do their studying at home. 

I dictate words, phrases, and sentences 
of the lesson, carrying out an original 
method of my own in that regard. But 
as the student writes, I stop her to cor- 
rect or explain anything. J do all the 
talking. From experience one soon learns 
what a student might ask, and I mention 
all these things as soon as we come to 
them. If a question is asked which I 
cannot make out by using both lip-read- 
ing and my small ear-phone, I ask the 
pupil to write her question; but this is 
rarely necessary. 

Now I come to the real point of my 
story: What I have done is as nothing 
compared to what could be done in this 
kind of work, It has tremendous possi- 
bilities. One should have an assistant, 
someone who is easy to “read” (for, of 
course, you are a lip-reader), and this 
person should be drilled in the best way 
to interview prospective students over 
the telephone or in person, although later 
you will find you can do the latter, per- 
haps having your assistant in the room 
in case of emergency. In a city, pro- 
spective pupils like to telephone first and 
ask about the instruction. You could 
give a scholarship in return for the serv- 
ices of this assistant. 

If you can obtain a large room, with a 
blackboard, you will make more money 
by having small classes ; and if you have 
a second room for study, you will have a 
regular little day school. For a class, 
take your position before the blackboard 
while you dictate, and write any difficult 
outlines on the board. Glance over pu- 
pils’ notes at every lesson, and point out 


to each one her greatest faults. A better 
way would be to have your assistant dic- 
tate, leaving you free to give more atten- 
tion to the students. 

You do not have to wait until you are 
expert before you begin teaching short- 
hand. If you have ever studied short- 
hand before, “brush up” thoroughly, 
either alone or with an instructor. Then 
take only one or a few beginning pupils, 
and fling all your energies into a de- 
termined effort to make them exception- 
ally good shorthand writers. 

You can easily keep ahead of your 
pupils, because they must also train their 
hands to write rapidly, while you need 
only to learn to write correctly, without 
speed. But you must expect to study 
hard yourself. It is my own opinion, 
furthermore, that even one who has never 
known shorthand, but has had thorough 
office experience, might prepare herself 
in only a month or two to teach beginners 
successfully—but separately, not in a 
class until later. 

Students who receive individual in- 
struction get a degree of attention that 
can be secured in no business college. In 
few, if any, schools does the instructor 
ever look at the student’s shorthand out- 
lines in her note-book. The teacher’s 
hearing makes no difference to either the 
pupil or the teacher herself. But the 
successful deaf shorthand teacher, as well 
as the one who can hear, must strive to 
know shorthand better than any one else 
on earth ever knew it, and must count 
no effort toward this end as too great. 

There is an unlimited field for the 
teaching of shorthand. Every one wants 
to learn it—if not as a profession, at least 
as a matter of personal convenience. 

A delightful feature about it is that it 
is also intensely interesting. You will 
become so absorbed in it that you will 
forget all about being hard of hearing. 
It brings one into active life and intimate 
association with wide-awake people, who 
are eagerly interested in the same thing 
as yourself. Yet you never are obliged 
to “hear.” You do the talking during 
the lesson, and even outside of it, every 
one is more anxious to hear what you 
have to say than he is to talk. In fact, 
you no longer are deaf, because, strictly 
speaking, there can be no deafness where 
there is no occasion to hear. 











IN DR. GOLDSTEIN'S MELTING POT 


By CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


N THE Vouta Review for June, Dr. 

. Goldstein begs that “all methods of 
instruction in lip-reading may be thrown 
into one large melting pot.” Suiting the 
action to the word, he throws in some 
teachers, too, for good measure, whereby 
there naturally follows a certain amount 
of bubbling and boiling. 

He feels that a hard-of-hearing teacher 
“is not qualified to do full justice ‘ 
as a teacher of the adult” hard of hear- 
ing ; that because she “can no longer hear 
conversational voice she is unable to cor- 
rect pitch, inflection, accent, pronuncia- 
tion, and intensity in voice,” and is there- 
fore “reduced in efficiency.” 

Does Dr. Goldstein personally teach 
speech-reading? If so, I should be most 
interested to observe a lesson in which he 
teaches speech-reading and voice culture 
at one and the same time. I have taught 
speech-reading for eleven years, and find 
that it requires intense concentration on 
the part of teacher as well as pupil. If 
there is the slightest wandering of my 
mind from the lesson in hand, even though 
I appear entirely engrossed, there is a 
mysterious psychological effect on the 
mind of the pupil and his power of per- 
ception is decreased. I do hear the voices 
of some pupils during a lesson, but if my 
mind should begin, even subconsciously, 
to criticize or analyze the voice, my ef- 
ficiency as a teacher of speech-reading 
would certainly be reduced, for the mo- 
ment at least. But suppose this liability 
is not shared by the hearing teacher, how 
could she overcome the disastrous effect 
on the pupil’s power of concentration 
and his self-consciousness, if the lesson 
in speech-reading should be interrupted 
to correct his voice? 

A pupil does not reject a teacher of the 
violin because he cannot also help him 
in his vocal study, or if he does find one 
who is qualified to teach both subjects, 
he does not expect to have a lesson in 
both during the same period. 

It is to be regretted that more of the 
hard of hearing, as well as the hearing, 
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are not interested in improving the voice, 
and every attempt to do so should be 
encouraged. ‘To this end some schools 
of speech-reading are already offering 
opportunities in this direction, and it is 
to be presumed that efficient instructors 
in this branch are provided. 

Quality of voice is important, but is 
secondary to enunciation and ability to 
make one’s self understood; and here 
the example of a good teacher, whether 
hearing or hard of hearing, may at least 
set a standard for others to follow. I 
have attended conventions of many sorts, 
with all manner of speakers, and it is 
rarely that I have heard any one deliver 
a message more clearly and easily, with- 
out exaggeration, than certain prominent 
teachers of speech-reading who are hard 
of hearing. Moreover, while the pitch 
of the voice cannot be detected by a 
hard-of-hearing teacher, Dr. Goldstein 
should know that a good speech-reader 
is quick to notice an error in pronuncia- 
tion, an accent, or even a difference in 
inflection, and can make helpful sugges- 
tions as opportunity offers. 

A correspondent of THe Vora Re- 
view, who has studied under both hear- 
ing and hard-of-hearing teachers, says 
that excellent results have been attained 
by both kinds of teachers, “but in no 
single respect have results obtained by 
the deaf teacher been inferior to those 
of the hearing teacher,” while Miss Tim- 
berlake has referred to one hearing 
teacher who “felt daily more convinced 
that hard-of-hearing teachers get the best 
results.” 

Now, the average hard-of-hearing pupil 
who takes up speech-reading needs not 
only efficient instruction in speech-read- 
ing; she wants the “understanding sym- 
pathy” spoken of by a correspondent in 
the September Vota Review; and who 
is better able to give this mental and 
spiritual help than one who is traveling 
the same road herself and who can show 
through her own experience that the goal 
is attainable? 
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TRAINING OF BACKWARD DEAF CHILDREN* 
By ELBERT A. GRUVERt 


T IS ONE of the tasks of the educator 

to set standards. Standards are made 
by comparisons, for we have only to look 
back 50 or 100 years to be made to rea- 
lize that great changes have taken place 
in the education of the deaf, both in 
methods and in results. The world 
moves and acts in a comparative way; 
so does education. One school is com- 
pared with another; one class_ with 
another; one child with another, and 
thus conclusions are drawn and deduc- 
tions made—sometimes superficial in the 
extreme. One child is classed as bright, 
another as backward, and still another as 
feeble-minded ; but no established. or ac- 
curate test is used to determine the men- 
tal status of the deaf child or how its 
mental condition compares with the nor- 
mal child under similar circumstances. 

It is not the purpose of this short paper 
to go into the merits of standardization 
of the schools for the deaf, nor to try to 
establish a norm for the deaf child. 
However, that phase of the education of 
deaf children touches so closely the sub- 
ject under consideration that I cannot 
withhold the suggestion that it is neces- 
sary to define terms and establish a norm 
before we try to fix definite standards. 
Until we have established, as nearly as 
possible, a standard of ability for the 
average deaf child, it will be very diffi- 
cult to make a clear statement of what 
constitutes brightness, backwardness, or 
feeble-mindedness. However, when we 
have set the normal deaf child’s standard, 
if that is possible, it will not be so very 
difficult to determine the others by pro- 
cesses of elimination and comparison. 
This cannot be accomplished successfully 
by simply grouping the results of mental 
tests without taking into consideration 
the widely different traits of character in 
individuals which invariably crop out to 
destroy the specific traits of each, when 
in the act of making comparisons. An 





* Presented at the Mt. Airy Convention, 
June 28-July 3, 1920. 
+ Superintendent, Iowa School for the Deaf. 


approach must be made that will preserve 
individuality, differentiate the special 
traits, and develop a series of standards 
or norms from different points of view 
and contact; then group these traits or 
standards and call the result the normal 
deaf child. 

Can this be done? I am doubtful of 
its being successfully accomplished; yet 
so many difficult feats in the education of 
the deaf have been performed that one 
hesitates to say that a satisfactory deaf 
norm cannot be established. 

When we consider the deaf child in its 
relation to persons and things, we must 
acknowledge that we are dealing with 
something different and out of the ordi- 
nary. The physical defect has created an 
abnormal condition and placed a heavy 
handicap upon the deaf child, so that it 
cannot be judged and measured by the 
same mental and physical standards as 
the normal child; nor can the same com- 
parisons be made; different standards 
must be set and different processes used 
in establishing these standards. We must 
not, in our efforts to establish a deaf 
norm, lose sight of the fact that the deaf 
child has a physical defect, and the dis- 
ease that caused the defect may have 
created other defects not so easily de- 
tected as deafness; so we should at all 
times be on our guard not to separate 
the deaf child from its handicap, as we 
try to determine its norm. 

In order that we may discuss the sub- 
ject from the same viewpoint, it is neces- 
sary that we formulate a definition of the 
backward deaf child. This is difficult, 
for so many things enter into the “make- 
up” of this type of child that to say 
definitely what constitutes backwardness 
in the deaf child is extremely perplexing ; 
yet every teacher of experience knows 
exactly what is meant when the term is 
used. At present we have only our in- 
dividual judgments to base our statements 
upon and from which to draw our con- 
clusions. Unfortunately, these judg- 
ments and conclusions are as many and 
varied as there are teachers and pupils. 
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What is a backward deaf child? For 
purposes of this paper, I offer the follow- 
ing definition: The backward deaf child 
is one devoid of what is commonly re- 
garded as that particular quality of mind 
necessary to a standard of progress as 
compared with those about it. 

If a deaf child cannot measure up to a 
certain educational standard in a given 
time, under favorable conditions, when 
compared with other deaf children under 
similar circumstances, it is backward. 

There are more of this type of children 
in our schools than we are led to believe 
by. casual observation. One educator of 
the deaf of wide experience has placed 
the number of such children in his school 
at 25 per cent, and a teacher of another 
large school recently said to me: “Take 
any ten pupils of any grade, graded as 
closely as you may, there will still be a 
laggard—one who must be urged to do 
his work, one who must be reminded of 
his duty and that his lesson is unfinished. 
He is always a pace or more behind the 
other pupils in his class.” 

The training of this class of children 
should play a more important part in our 
educational scheme than it does. In many 
institutions they receive scant attention. 
What the future will bring forth in this 
respect is hard to say, but certain it is 
that a larger share of time, more thought, 
better treatment, and a more important 
place in the class-room schedule will be 
given to them, for we are just beginning 
to know them and have only begun to 
differentiate the various types and to 
place them into groups to facilitate in- 
struction. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, “that education can mold, but not 
create,” and “that such faculties as may 
be present must be trained to the fullest 
use of which they are capable, and such 
aptitudes as are shown should be allowed 
the freest play.” 

The hope, therefore, of the backward 
deaf child lies mostly in the teacher, and 
it often taxes her ingenuity to the limit 
to keep the class busy and well occupied 
while the backward one finishes the same 
task the others have already finished. 
If the teacher cannot create a desire for 
knowledge or a fondness for work, then 
we should look deeper for the cause of 


the child’s trouble. Tregold says: “I 
think it will be generally conceded that 
the chief requirement of a living being is 
the power to maintain existence. Other 
attributes may be advantageous and de- 
sirable—indeed, necessary—but this one 
is fundamental. The individual who pos: 
sesses it must be regarded as normal, 
while the one in whom it is absent or 
lacking must be regarded as abnormal.” 
So it is with the deaf child. If, how- 
ever, it does not have the attributes es- 
sential to a development which partakes 
of the character of self-preservation, it is 
abnormal and must be classed with the 
feeble-minded, not the backward; for 
with the backward child is presupposed 
the ability to maintain existence, however 
slow the process may be. A sharp dis- 
tinction must be made, therefore, between 
the feeble-minded and the backward deaf 
child. 

Various causes and influences operate 
to produce backward deaf children; con- 
sequently they require special care and a 
peculiar type of instruction; for in the 
make-up of these children specific causes 
lie at the root of the retardation, and 
special remedies must be applied. When 
these causes are located and the remedies 
given, the child is in a fair way to be 
helped. 

Some of the familiar causes of mental 
backwardness are: 

Ist. Defective vision. 

2d. Defective nasal breathing. 

3d. Lack of early educational training. 

It is also generally conceded that en- 
larged tonsils and adenoid growth are 
causes of much of the mental sluggish- 
ness in backward deaf children. These 
causes must be removed or the ill effects 
minimized by proper physical and mental 
processes before much can be done to 
bring the child to standard. 

Some of the evidences of the defects 
mentioned are: Faulty memory, lack of 
persistence, lack of resistance, lack of 
thoroughness, and forgetfulness. 

Other qualities may enter largely in 
determining the mental status of the 
backward child, such as: “Does he 
engage in competition normally? Does 
he play the same games as other chil- 
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dren? Is he companionable, friendly, 
and fairly popular with other children? 

If the child’s happiness and content- 
ment are alone considered, behavior and 
conduct are of more consequence than 
mental capacity, particularly from the 
teacher’s point of view; but the teacher 
soon finds behavior the more important, 
especially when her comfort and happi- 
ness are at stake. The behavior of each 
child in the class-room and on the play- 
ground should be observed and the mis- 
fits picked out. A mentally incapable 
child generally gets along well with other 
children, but a child whose conduct is 
peculiar does not get along so well, is 
hard to teach and train, and, in addition, 
disturbs the class, if not the entire school. 

When these children are understood, 
the reasons for their conduct analyzed, 
and they are properly classified as to 
type, we are in a way to render some 
educational assistance to them. Some 
can be made to fit in, some can be given 
special treatment, and some placed in 
special classes. The fundamental ques- 
tion is, Does the child fit in? If not, 
where should it be classed and what is 
the best thing to do? It is not so mucha 
question as to whether or not it fits into 
a grade, but whether or not there is a 
small niche in the school where the child 
can drop and stay long enough to be 
proved a fit or a misfit. If it is a com- 
plete misfit, a school for the deaf is not 
the proper place; if it can enter, even 
slightly, into any of the many and varied 
activities of the school, there are possi- 
bilities for the child. It then becomes a 
problem of education. 

What appear to be the most practical 
avenues of approach? 

Ist. Thorough and systematic medical 
and physical examinations and treatments 
for each child and complete records kept, 
for by so doing several of the causes and 
effects as outlined can be removed or 
lessened. 

2d. A complete and definite plan of in- 
struction should be offered and adhered 
to, thus modifying some of the other 
obstacles, such as faulty memory, lack of 
thoroughness, lack of early ‘educational 


opportunities, and faulty educational 
methods. 


The first is medical and possesses much 
from which definite results are assured. 
The other is educational. It is this phase 
of the work that especially enlists our 
interest and attention. To remove ton- 
sils and adenoid growths, to care for the 
teeth and the eyes, are largely external 
and physical processes, which can be de- 
tected and remedied by physical examina- 
tions, with the aid of the child itself. 

The second is mental. To: eliminate 
faulty memory; to inculcate habits of 
neatness, thoroughness, and orderliness ; 
to instill ideas of honesty and application 
to duty, are educational processes, which 
are the province of the teacher and in 
the application of which the child cannot 
always lend a helping hand. 

I repeat, the hope, therefore, of the 
backward deaf child lies largely in the 
teacher. If the teacher cannot give in- 
spiration, the doctor can do little; but if 
the spark of ‘animation is there and the 
teacher succeeds in fanning it into a 
flame, then by the aid of the physician 
much can be done toward the child’s de- 
velopment and possibly open the way to 
the removal of the stamp of abnormality. 

There is but one rule that will never 
fail us, and that is to study to serve the 
child. School is but a contrivance to help 
the child, and our plans’and programs for 
the day, in school-room and in shop, must 
somehow yield to the needs of the in- 
dividual child; for the backward deaf 
child can reach its fullest mental and 
physical development only through a 
well-balanced course in hand-work, de- 
veloping the mind through the hand, and 
thus stimulating a desire to see things, to 
know things, and to do things. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TRAINING OF 
BACKWARD DEAF CHILDREN 


BY DR. H. H. GODDARD* 


I don’t know just why I should be 
called upon to discuss this problem. 
There must be some kind of an illusion 
on the part of the management, for I 
know little about backwardness and less 
about deafness; but I never come to: this 
problem of deafness or the problem of 
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blindness, or any of these special prob- 
lems and handicaps, without a profound 
sense of the fact that we have a great 
unworked mine for investigation, and 
from my own standpoint as a psychologist 
I have wondered over and over again why 
the psychologists have not worked these 
mines. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Crouter, I 
did a few years ago come up here and 
conduct a few tests, and I got so intensely 
interested in the problem that it just 
came to the point where I discovered I 
must either give up my other work or 
give up this work, and the other work 
could not be given up just at that time. 

From the psychological standpoint, we 
have in the case of the deaf person, the 
congenitally deaf especially, the condi- 
tion of a human being with one large 
source of information lost. Now, what 
effect does that have upon the mind of 
that individual? Those of us who have 
our hearing cannot imagine what the 
world would be like that did not have 
the sensation of hearing in it, any more 
than we can imagine what a world would 
be like that did not have the sensation of 
sight. We cannot close our eyes and get 
it; we cannot stop our ears and get it, 
because we know what sight and hearing 
are, and our memory and imagination 
supply everything that is lacking. Con- 
sequently we have an enormous problem. 

I have often wondered, in connection 
with the life and work of Helen Keller, 
what the world is to her, what can it be 
like? It is not a problem of depriva- 
tion ; it is not a problem of how much is 
lacking from the standpoint of the emo- 
tional content of life, but it is what kind 
of a world it is. 

You have heard of the fourth dimen- 
sion; perhaps some of you have read 
some of the little discussions on the 
fourth dimension. What is the fourth 
dimension? We are led to comprehend 
that there may be such a thing, but we 
can’t understand it. Three dimensions 
are all that we can comprehend, and the 
moment you talk about a fourth it is en- 
tirely out of our ken. The same way 
with these people who are deprived of 
some one or more of the so-called special 
senses. Why don’t we investigate? Why 
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doesn’t some oné who has been trained 
on the psychological side try to find out, 
if possible, what kind of a world it is 
that these people live in? Now, it seems 
to me that until we do find out something 
along that line we can never know very 
much about the backward deaf child and 
about the training of the backward deaf 
child. So, if I might be allowed to offer 
a suggestion it would be that one of the 
first things that you people who are in- 
terested in this great and wonderful 
work—one of the first things you ought 
to do is to try to persuade somebody 
who has had the special training to take 
up the work of investigating this most 
fundamental problem in connection with 
the whole matter. 

Superintendent Gruver defined for us 
the backward deaf child, but he admitted 
that it was a difficult problem. 

We don’t even know what a backward, 
normal-hearing child is. We used to 
make the arbitrary and empirical distinc- 
tion that a deaf child—backward child— 
was one who was only one or two years 
behind his normal age. If he was more 
than two years back, he was feeble- 
minded. We now know that that is all 
gone by. We have gotten way beyond 
that. We know today that there are chil- 
dren who are normal, so far as our 
mental tests show, that are actually 
feeble-minded; or, as we say, to dis- 
tinguish them from the others, potentially 
feeble-minded. We know that a child 
may be eight years old today and test 
nine ; next year he may be nine years old 
and test eight ; the following year he may 
be ten and still test eight. So we don't 
know just what backwardness is. 

We may go still further than that. The 
sad thing is that we don’t know what the 
normal child is in all our work with chil- 
dren. The cause for so much criticism 
and discussion of mental tests when they 
first came into vogue was very largely 
due to the fact that the people who criti- 
cized them did not know the normal child. 
They said, “Why, nobody could do that.” 
Or, of some of the tests, “Why, anybody 
could do that.” Yet the fact was that 
children of a very definite age could do 
it, and those a little younger could not do 
it. But no one knew, and we do not to- 
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day—we do not know the nature of the 
normal child. If we did, we would have 
our norm and be able very quickly to 
measure up the deaf child, the blind child, 
or any other child and see how he com- 
pares with the norm. 

We can put a lot of things together 
and get at some points. We are in the 
habit of picking out our very young chil- 
dren who are backward by asking the 
mother what time did it begin to talk, 
but as soon as we begin to discuss the 
deaf child, that is ruled out. But you can 
ask, “When did he begin to walk?” That 
gives us some clew, and that is an illus- 
tration of what I mean when I say we 
haven’t known the normal child. If you 
ask the mother, “When did the child be- 
gin to walk,” and she says, “Not until he 
was thirty months old,” two years and a 
half, in most cases she doesn’t think that 
at all significant. If you imply that it is 
significant, she says, “Oh, well, I know a 
lot of children that didn’t begin to walk 
until then.” It is true, occasionally chil- 
dren do not, who are normal, but we are 
beginning to learn now that there are 
definite limits, and that these things are 
significant, and that the child that does 
not walk until he is thirty months old is 
offering a strong presumption that he 
may be backward and defective’ in some 
way or other. 

Now, no matter what signs and symp- 
toms you can use for determining the 
backward deaf child, or even the deaf 
child, you all know that it is exceedingly 
difficult to tell whether the child is deaf 
or not. It may take two or three years. 
Indeed, I have had, in our work, children 
brought to us five or six years old and 
yet the parents had never discovered that 
the child was deaf. He didn’t talk; they 
knew that, but they didn’t think of his 
being deaf. On the other hand, we have 
had children, of course, brought to us 
who did not talk and who were thought 
to be deaf, but who were feeble-minded 
and not deaf at all. They were low-grade 
idiots; the reason they did not talk was 
because they did not have mind enough 
to talk. 

One of the very helpful methods that 
we have found in determining backward- 
ness in hearing children is to get the 


family history. That, I believe, the 
workers with the deaf are doing some- 
what ; just how much I have to confess I 
do not know, but I want to suggest again, 
if there is any need of argument, if you 
need any arguments. to put up to your 
trustees or others who may be respon- 
sible for the work, I believe nothing 
would pay better than to have in each 
institution a proper number of thoroughly 
trained field workers to _ investigate 
throughly, not as you can do it by writ- 
ing, not as you can do it by filling out 
blanks ; that is good as far as it goes, and 
your parents, I doubt not, fill them out as 
conscientiously as they can, but I assume 
that you have a good many parents con- 
siderably like those that we found in in- 
vestigating feeble-minded, who can't 
answer your questions; who don’t com- 
prehend the questions, in the first place, 
and, in the second place, don’t know the 
answer. Now a field worker going to 
the home, asks the question, and when 
she finds it is not understood, varies it, 
simplifies it, listening to all the rambling 
talk of the mother or father—it may be 
rambling, and yet out of all that rambling 
talk she gets here and there an exceed- 
ingly important fact which goes down in 
the record. In talking with the friends 
and neighbors and relatives she will 
oftentimes ascertain facts that are ex- 
ceedingly important. I need not go into 
that because that is not questioned— 
the fact of other deaf people in the family 
and all that sort of thing. The fact of 
nervous conditions in the family would 
help to lead you to expect both deaf- 
ness and backwardness, if the facts were 
in that line. 

The next most interesting problem, it 
seems to me, in investigating the back- 
ward child, is to get some line on the 
value of partial hearing, partial in the 
sense of continued partial hearing—pos- 
sibly you have some technical terms with 
which I am not familiar, but partial in 
the sense of having heard for one year, 
two years, three years, four years, six 
years, and so forth. I have examined 
some deaf people—I remember on one 
occasion examining a deaf person and 
finding, so far as mentality was con- 
cerned and so far as I could see with my 
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ignorance, as I have thought, of the prob- 
lem, that deafness was nothing but a lit- 
tle inconvenience; that it had no effect 
whatever upon the mentality. 

In another case of the congenitally 
deaf, I found conditions that, so far as I 
could see from just that examination 
alone, would indicate actual feeble- 
mindedness. Now, I would not make 
any such diagnosis as that until I had 
gone a great deal farther into the history 
of that case, because, as I have already 
intimated, the moment you get over to 
the congenitally deaf you have got an in- 
dividual who is lacking one great source 
of information and experience, and we 
don’t know, because no one. has studied 
it—we don’t know what effect that has 
upon the mind, and there are no tests that 
will answer that question. It applies to 
many more. things than just those things 
that come directly through the sense of 
hearing, because our associations, our 
knowledge of the world, comes very 
largely through associating things, and if 
we stop and try to ask and analyze how 
much the sense of hearing—what part it 
plays in this great building up of infor- 
mation through association, we are per- 
fectly amazed to discover what things we 
would not know if we could imagine our- 
selves without hearing. So we have, as 
I say, a whole region there to learn. 

I don’t know how you are going to 
recognize a backward child who is con- 
genitally deaf until some of these funda- 
mental problems are solved. 

We are told, in regard to the blind, 
that a person who is blind before the age 
of six never dreams in visual images; 
never sees the things in his dreams as 
seeing people do. I don’t know about the 
deaf in regard to that, but a similar thing 
would not be quite as significant, because 
we don’t any of us dream in auditory 
terms nearly as much as we dream in 
visual terms. If you will stop to think, 
in our dreams we do not hear sounds 
neatly as much as we see things; conse- 
quently that, perhaps, would not be a test. 
But, leaving that out, if we make the 
cross-section the same, we must, perhaps, 
expect that children who became deaf 
any time before the age of six would be 
considerably handicapped. They ap- 
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proach the congenitally deaf; those who 
have become deaf after six, on the other 
hand, approach the hearing person in 
their mentality—I mean to say in their 
arrangement of mentality, for while they 
do not hear, they have the imagination. 

Persons who have lost their hearing in 
adult life, for instance, know that I am 
talking, and, getting the significance of it 
through the sign language, they imagine 
how the words sound. The congenitally 
deaf or the early deaf, of course, have 
nothing of that kind, and I suspect we 
deceive ourselves sometimes as to what 
we think we convey to them by our 
methods of instruction. I suppose it is 
absolutely impossible to convey to them 
what such a thing as sound is at all. Even 
those that speak cannot have any notion 
of sound. Their speech is to them noth- 
ing but motion and certain muscular sen- 
sations, contractions. It cannot be any- 
thing else, because it is absolutely impos- 
sible to give the mind that for which it 
has not the brain cells to receive; con- 
sequently, as I say, we have that enor- 
mous difference between the two. 

As Mr. Gruver well said, the training 
of these backward deaf children should 
be manual. We are coming very slowly, 
but rather surely, to understand that the 
training of all children should begin with 
the concrete, the manual. 

People sometimes ask me if there is 
not danger of putting a normal child into 
the class with the backward in public 
schools, or getting a normal child into an 
institution for the feeble-minded, and I 
say no; there is no danger whatever. By 
good luck, that thing might happen once 
ina while. (Laughter.) I don’t hesitate 
to say to anybody that I would just as 
willingly have my child under ten years 
of age in a special class in the public 
schools or in the school department of an 
institution for the feeble-minded as to 
have him in any school for normal chil- 
dren that I know anything about; and | 
would vastly rather have him there than 
to have him in most of the public school 
classes that I know of. Now, if that is 
heresy, I am a heretic. 

Let me give you just one little illustra- 
tion. It may not be too far away from 
our particular problem, as to why I make 
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a statement like that. You all know that 
there are a great many people who will 
declare to you that they are not mathema- 
ticians. You give them a comparatively 
simple—what is to the mathematician a 
comparatively simple—problem in arith- 
metic, and they throw up their hands and 
say, “Oh, don’t ask me; I never could do 
anything in arithmetic. Why is that? 
Arithmetic is one of the things that deals 
with more definite, accurately defined 
matter than any other science or any 
other subject of education. Why is it 
that so many people cannot handle num- 
bers? 

I was associated for seven years with 
a man whom some of you in this locality 
will remember, I am sure—Professor 
Sensenig, of West Chester, rather a 
famous teacher of mathematics—and he 
was always in our faculty meetings bring- 
ing up lists of pupils that had not passed 
examinations and had to be provided for 
in some way. We used to jolly him a little 
about it. I said to him one day: “Profes- 
sor, how is it that so many of your pupils 


fail? Mine don’t. I don’t have any such’ 


lists of failures in psychology.” And he 
took me seriously and gave me a serious 
and valuable answer. He said: “I have 
been teaching mathematics for forty 
years, and I am convinced that the reason 
so many children fail and get confused 
and can’t do their mathematics is because 
they are started in mathematics too early, 
before the mind is developed to the point 
where it can understand that kind of 
thing. A confusion results, confusion so 
confounded that it never can be straight- 
ened out.” I confess to you I believe 
that is true, and that is why I say to you 
I would rather my child should not be 
subjected to the dangers of having his 
mind confused on these subjects. I 
would rather he would be put into a class 
where his work is concrete, manual; 
where he has things to do, things that he 
can understand, and let the abstract, the 
other part of it, come very much later. 
So I am very sure that that is a perfectly 
safe creed for working with the back- 
ward deaf children. : 

Now, if I have contributed anything 
to your understanding and knowledge of 
what to do with the backward deaf child, 


I am sure I don’t know it; I am per- 
fectly innocent. 


DISCUSSION BY FRANK W. BOOTH* 


As a substitute on the program this 
morning, and with a very difficult subject, 
as I count it, I apologize in advance for 
the probably rambling nature of my re- 
marks. 

Backwardness is a vague, iridefinite 
term, one that has only relative signifi- 
cance at the best; and the term “back- 
ward child’ can only mean, or be em- 
ployed to mean, a deaf child less bright 
than other deaf children to a degree for 
it to be worth noting and remarking 
about, else we would not use the term as 
especially applied to a given child. 

But we could spend hours on the ques- 
tion of terminology, formulating defini- 
tions, without any real profit, so we will 
come at once to the matter of what we in 
our schools do with the backward child— 
how we recognize him, and then how we 
treat him. 

I believe that in all our schools we de- 
termine the backward child through the 
language test—that is, through his 
capacity to learn or use language. In our 
combined schools it becomes finally a 
matter of differentiation as between 
capacity to learn speech and lip-reading 
and lack of capacity to learn speech and 
lip-reading; and we separate these two 
classes in our treatment, giving the 
former class oral instruction and the lat- 
ter manual instruction, Now, the ques- 
tion is, Is this the proper thing to do? 

I remember very well that Dr. Crouter 
once advanced the thought that “a child 
that cannot be educated orally cannot be 
educated at all.” Well, I do not know 
but that he is right, provided the environ- 
ment of the child is an oral-school en- 
vironment throughout. (Applause.) But 
if it is a combined school environment, 
then it becomes a different problem, and 
we must make the best of the situation, 
whatever it-is, relative to the child and 
his best welfare. 

Now, in a combined school the ques- 
tion of lip-reading, as relative to the 
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backward child, is this: Can he learn lip- 
reading—a sufficient amount of lip-read- 
ing to serve him for all needs throughout 
his school course and to equip him for 
his life among the hearing? Again, can 
he learn speech sufficiently to serve him 
through his course and equip him to meet 
the conditions of life as he will find them 
when -he leaves school? If he can, well 
and good. If not, it comes to be a ques- 
tion then in the management of our com- 
bined schools of recognition and accept- 
ance of limitations. The child is limited 
in his capacity, and we must limit him in 
the field of study that we present to him ; 
and then, having chosen the method of 
instruction, or the medium of communi- 
cation, work intensively along that line to 
the accomplishment of all that is possible, 
to give the child one means, at least, of 
communication with the public that he 
needs and that he can use, and that the 
public can and will use. 

And when it comes to the matter of 
capacity to learn language by some 
means, I contend that it is more a ques- 
tion of method than of mentality. The 
child must have mind, of course, but it 
does not take necessarily a high order of 
mind to learn language. One can learn 
all the language he has need for—all, in 
short, that he has brain to use—provided 
the method employed in teaching him, 
and by him in learning, is the proper one. 

I once spent several weeks in a feeble- 
minded institution (laughter) observing 
and studying, and I met and conversed 
with a good many of the inmates; and I 
observed that a large percentage of those 
unfortunates could use language, some of 
them quite fluently. They had language 
sufficient to convey their thoughts, such 
as they were, to others, and they were 
able to understand, quite generally, what 
others said to them. I repeat, it does not 
take superior mentality to learn language, 
sufficient language to clothe one’s own 
thought. So, if our backward deaf chil- 
dren can think at all, they can, if properly 
taught, certainly learn language, lan- 
guage sufficient to clothe completely their 
thoughts and to serve them in the world 
when they go out from us to live their 
lives, which, of course, means the maxi- 
mum of usefulness and happiness for 
them. 
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Our methods, then, will aim to give 
language to every deaf child who has any 
mind at all—written language, at least— 
and approximately as much language as 
have hearing people of a like general 
mentality. Right methods will succeed 
in this, while wrong methods will in- 
evitably, dismally fail. 

We must know—and we must shape 
our methods of teaching to employ the 
principle involved—that every person, 
deaf or hearing, can understand language 
beyond his ability to use it. I can sit in 
an audience and understand an eloquent 
speaker, when I| could not get up and take 
his place. I can read, understand, and 
enjoy poetry, yet have no powers of 
poetic composition. We can, in brief, 
understand language used by others that 
we do not and cannot ourselves employ. 
Now, apply the principle involved to our 
deaf children in school: we may use 
language, even with backward children, 
beyond or above their capacity to use it 
themselves. I am satisfied that we teach- 
ers make a mistake in limiting ourselves 
in our own uses of language to the mere 
ability of our pupils to use it; we should 
rather use language above them, to an 
extent at least, and in large amount and 
variety, regardless of their ability, or lack 
of ability, to express themselves back to 
us. The truest and best language test is 
the reading test—which means under- 
standing and enjoyment—rather than the 
writing test so much depended upon. 

Now, coming back to the question of 
lip-reading, we observe a difference be- 
tween pupils in their capacity to learn 
lip-reading. I believe the intelligence 
factor in learning lip-reading isa large, 
if not an essential factor. So that is why, 
it seems to me, as the intelligence factor 
is not present in backward children, lip- 
reading is, in their case, a questionable 
subject for instruction, and in our com- 
bined schools our backward pupils should 
have employed instead the manual alpha- 
bet, which, furnishing a practically trans- 
parent medium for thought communica- 
tion, reduces the child’s language learn- 
ing difficulties by just so much. 

In my own school, I consider my back- 
ward class my most interesting class, my 
most profitable class for study. And I 
would say here that I do not for a mo- 
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ment believe that 25 per cent of the pupils 
in our schools are backward; I question 
if 10 per cent are backward to the extent 
that they need to have a special or limited 
method of instruction. 

I count my backward class my “re- 
search laboratory,” applying there the 
acid test to the working of all my peda- 
gogical theories ; and I believe that if we 
teachers would thus make more use of 
our backward pupils to test and prove 
our methods, we would learn lessons and 
uncover principles that could be applied 
in the instruction of our brighter chil- 
dren. I have so used these tests, and 
through them have made discoveries that 
have led me to the belief—the firm con- 
viction—that English-language methods 
must be exclusively used, and especially 
with backward children. In the very 
nature of things, the best for backward 
children is none too good, and in my ex- 
perience I have, I feel, demonstrated that 
purely English-language methods are the 
most effective in their development and 
instruction, in giving them knowledge, 
and a practical, working command, of the 
English language. And if the sign lan- 
guage is harmful anywhere in the school, 
it is most harmful in a class of backward 
children, where the teaching and learning 
conditions must, in the nature of the case, 
be as favorable as it is possible to make 
them.’ We learn—and backward children 
must so learn—language through using 
it and depending upon it, depending ex- 
clusively upon it; that is the essential 
thing; hence, as I say, we get in our 
laboratory tests, or acid tests, this con- 
clusion on my own part: that the purely 
English-language method is the one and 
only method that can be successful with 
backward deaf children. 

The sign language is a weed language ; 
it grows naturally, and, if allowed to do 
so, it crowds out any and every other de- 
sirable growth. Now, we properly keep 
weeds out of the farm or the garden 
when we plant and cultivate things that 
we wish to grow. And that is what we 
must do in our school-rooms, where we 
are cultivating, developing the English 
language ; we simply must keep the sign 
language out, and this in order to give 
the language that is being cultivated and 
the minds that are being trained and de- 
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veloped the most favorable conditions for 
growth that the school in its methods can 
devise and provide. 


DISCUSSION BY MISS EDITH 
FITZGERALD* 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: I am going to talk—start out by 
talking—but if you are unable to under- 
stand me, it will not hurt my feelings 
in the least if you tell me so, and then I 
will sign and have some one interpret. 
So don’t hesitate to tell me if you can't 
understand me. 

I had no idea how long I would be 
allowed. There are a number of points 
I should like to discuss, but I shall try to 
touch only the most important of them. 

In the first place, I want to compliment 
Mr. Gruver on his excellent paper. It is 
plain to us that he has looked at this sub- 
ject from just about every standpoint, 
and also that in his paper there is more 
than food for thought, for those of us to 
whom the subject is near and dear. | 
realize that Mr. Gruver’s paper, though, 
is necessarily that of a superintendent, 
and that he discusses the subject more 
from the standpoint of a superintendent ; 
but the problem of the backward deaf 
child is to be solved in reality by his 
teacher, for the teacher comes nearest to 
the child. 

Mr. Gruver spoke of the hopes of a 
deaf norm being established. Dr. Pint- 
ner, Thursday night, in a most interesting 
manner, showed us what has been done 
with older children, how they are being 
tested. Now, what about the young ones, 
the children just entering school? I 
should like to mention one case. The 
child was admitted to the Wisconsin 
School a few years ago, and to all appear- 
ances was feeble-minded. Mr. Walker 
(Mr. E. W. Walker, our superintendent ) 
hesitated very much about admitting the 
child, but finally took him out of sym- 
pathy for his parents. Well, he was sent 
first, as usual, to the oral department, but 
in a very short while found himself in my 
class. At Easter of that year his mother 
came to school, and among other things 
she brought him a chicken to give to me. 
I want to picture to you his condition at 
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that time, even after I had worked with 
him perhaps three months. The mother 
tried in every way imaginable to make 
the child understand that this chicken was 
for me, and finally she had to go over to 
him, take his hand, put the chicken into 
it, lead the child over to me, and knock 
the chicken out of his hand into my lap. 
And even then the child’s face was a per- 
fect blank! 

At the end of that year Mr. Walker 
said: “Nothing doing; that child can’t 
come back.” But I was sure that he could 
be helped, so I went to the office and said 
I wanted to have him another year, just 
for one year’s trial. 

Mr. Walker laughed and said: “Well, 
if you make a very strenuous plea per- 
haps I will let him come another year.” 

I said: “I make that plea here and 
now.” 

So the next fall I resumed work with 
him, and at the end of the year his im- 
provement was such that there was no 
question about having him return. At 
the end of the third year, or two years 
from the Easter of which I spoke, he was 
not only doing good school work, but he 
was reading several commands from my 
lips. In June I recommended him for 
the oral department. He was transferred 
and is now doing good work in an oral 
class with average deaf children. His 
speech is not very good, but his lip-read- 
ing is. The mother’s heart is set on hav- 
ing her boy talk and read lips, so I feel 
that under the circumstances he is in his 
right place. 

I could tell of other instances such as 
that, and I feel that to have saved even 
one young child from being sent to the 
home for the feeble-minded has made the 
work more than worth while. I feel, 
therefore, that there should be in each 
school a special class with a teacher who 
understands the deaf mind, understands 
its possibilities and its limitations, and 
who attempts to overcome those limita- 
tions to the utmost. 

My work during the last few years has 
been largely special and, of course, in- 
dividual. 

I do one of three things for all children 
sent to me: I either return them to the 
oral department—that is my first aim, 
for I feel that every child should be given 


the chance to learn speech—or | send 
them on in the manual department. be- 
fore I mention the third I should like to 
say to Mr. Booth that I don’t teach 
through signs ; my aim, my hobby, is Eng- 
lish, the English language. Of course, in 
attempting to wake these children up we 
have to resort to signs or to anything else 
we possibly can in order to reach them; 
but when they begin to wake up I use 
English. For instance, at first a child, if 
it wants water, must sign in some way, to 
show what it wants, but just as soon as it 
is able to spell, it must spell “water”; 
then after that, “May I have some 
water?” or “May I have a drink?” 
Whether the work is carried on orally or 
manually depends upon the child. 

In my opinion, good lip-reading re- 
quires talent, and the ability is possessed 
to a greater extent by some than by 
others. I feel that there are probably 
many backward children who can pro- 
gress to the best of their ability under the 
oral method, but I think in each case 
home conditions should be taken into 
consideration. The method used should 
be the one that means progress and hap- 
piness for the child and the happiness of 
those connected with him. 

So each child sent to my classes is finally 
started in one of the three directions: 
He is returned to the oral department, is 
sent on in a manual class, or plans are 
made to send him to the Home for the 
Feeble-Minded, at Chippewa Falls. This 
third, or last, course is taken only after I 
am sure the child is incapable of much 
school-work or when he develops certain 
characteristics that make him an unde- 
sirable associate for our other children. 

I feel, also, not only that there should 
be such a special class in each school, but 
that provision should be made for depart- 
ments for our older backward children, 
and that over these departments should 
be people who thoroughly understand the 
children, and who will do all they pos- 
sibly can to make them happy. They 
should be taught suitable trades and have 
a great deal of hand-work, while the 
language given should be mostly language 


in connection with-their work and with 


the lives they live—that is, the language 
of things pertaining essentially to them. 
Mr. Gruver said that if the teacher 
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failed to spur the child on to endeavor, 
the parents should look deeper for the 
cause of the trouble. 

That recalls what has always seemed 
to me a sad part of the situation regard- 
ing a deaf child. If, after he has been 
looked after physically, an experienced 
teacher fails to help him, I fear his par- 
ents will be utterly helpless. 

Among the causes for backwardness, 
Mr. Gruver spoke of defective vision, de- 
fective hearing, etc. To me one of the 
greatest causes appears to be the lack of 
will. Here is where the teacher’s work 
comes in; she must create in the child the 
desire to work, the desire to do, and of 
course this is sometimes done one way, 
sometimes another. Naturally, the work 
is individual, and no two children can be 
taken in the same way; so the teacher has 
to study each child and find a way to 
reach him. 

I remember one little fellow I had a 
few years ago. He had been in the oral 
department two years and was doing al- 
most nothing. When he came to me I 
said I knew that the child was not feeble- 
minded. (I always say that in the first 
place, though. I refuse to limit a child.) 

I tried to find out what the boy was 
thinking about, and eventually I found 
that he had a real talent for drawing and 
construction work ; he was really a genius, 
when it came to construction work. So I 
gave him so much time every day to do 
something he really desired to do, and 
eventually began to bribe him by giving 
him for good lessons one hour every day 
to do as he wished. The furniture he 
made, the different things he made with 
cardboard paper, were really wonderful ; 
and now that boy is in the 7th grade 
(manual) and doing well. 

There are other cases. One little fel- 
low I reached through his love for 
flowers. He was a little waif, a Mil- 
waukee waif. Mr. Walker found him, 
just sleeping around any place. Well, it 
seemed a hard case, and there were times 
when I felt really discouraged. His idea 
of life was to be a bully, and that was all ; 
but one day something happened that 
made me see that the child was fond of 
flowers. So I began by placing a little 
bouquet of flowers or a plant on his desk, 
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and that was the beginning of our Eng- 
lish work. After that I noticed very 
often that when he was writing or study- 
ing in school he would look around, his 
eyes turning toward the windows where 
other plants were, and he would drop 
everything, get up, walk over to those 
plants, and begin to fondle and examine 
them. Of course, I never saw any of 
that! He would come back to his seat 
refreshed and seemingly happier to go on 
with his work. 

So, you see, you have to study each 
child, and there are very few children 
who cannot be reached in some such way. 
Of course, our work is individual and is 
very, very hard; as Mr. Gruver said, it 
taxes the ingenuity of the teacher to keep 
the children occupied. In my opinion, 
the only way, if but one teacher is in 
charge, is to have them in school in shifts, 
during all but perhaps one hour of the 
five. By such an arrangement the teacher 
is relieved during the other four hours of 
at least one child, and that child is run- 
ning no risk of falling into bad habits 
while sitting in idleness, waiting for at- 
tention from the teacher. 

About this fellow who loved flowers I 
should like to tell you of an incident that 
just came to my mind. For about fifteen 
minutes every Friday afternoon I let the 
children do whatever they choose; let 
them decide what we shall do. At this 
time we were having trouble with our 
plants. I had tried different remedies, 
had doctored them in different ways, but 
it didn’t work. There were little white 
insects on them. So that afternoon I 
said: “Today’s Friday. What would 
you like to do?” Instantly this child’s 
hand went up and he said: “Pick the 
bugs off the flowers.” And so we all went 
to work and picked the bugs off the 
flowers, having a very happy fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Love is one of the very first words I 
teach, and I try to have the children 
realize the meaning of that word to the 
utmost. My first aim is to make the chil- 
dren happy and to keep them so; then to 
gain their confidence and never to violate 
that confidence. The work is hard, 
naturally hard, but it is very interesting, 
and my regret is that more of those 
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entering the profession are not making a 
study of the backward deaf child. It 
takes time—often a great amount of 
time—to gain results, but in the end you 
will feel more than repaid. 

Now, I want to branch off just a little 
bit. As Mr. Gruver said, the training of 
the backward deaf child is going to have 
a more important part in our educational 
scheme than it has had. I am sure of 
that, and I feel that now the backward 
deaf child is beginning to come into its 
own. 

I want to make a plea for one other 
type of child just a little beyond that. I 
have here a copy of the Training School 
Bulletin. Many of you, no doubt, have 
heard of the school at Vineland, New 
Jersey, where the paper is published. 
Dr. Goddard, who is with us this morn- 
ing, was formerly connected with the 
Vineland Institution—a school in which 
I am very much interested. 

I try to keep in touch with the work 
there and find the magazine very inter- 
esting and helpful. I did not realize 
until this morning that the article from 
which I intend to quote was from the 
pen of Dr. Goddard. The few lines I 
shall read will help emphasize a point I 
wish to touch: 

“Certainly, no one has a better right 
to happiness in this world than that in- 
dividual who is so deprived of normal 
mentality that he is unable to take care 
of himself. We recognize it as both a 
duty and a privilege of those of us who 
have the intelligence so to arrange the 
environment of these unfortunates that 
they shall be able to énjoy all that their 
limited mental capacity will permit. The 
mental defective whose condition is un- 
recognized is among the most unhappy 
of human beings. He is constantly be- 
ing misjudged ; he is continually held up 
to a standard of responsibility for which 
he is not at all qualified ; he is not only the 
butt of his associates in the child world, 
but he is the victim of punishment at the 
hands of his elders. To recognize his 
condition and treat him accordingly is to 
perform an act of simple humanity, but 
one that is fraught with enormous con- 
sequences for him; and not only him, 
but for society in general. 


“Unrecognized, the mental defective is 
unhappy and is driven naturally into 
crime, pauperism, prostitution, drunken- 
ness, or some other antisocial conduct. 
Recognized, cared for, and made happy, 
he does not develop these antisocial tend- 
encies, but becomes rather a harmless 
member of the community, the object of 
sympathy and help, and with wise train- 
ing may even become helpful in a limited 
way.” 

A few years ago it was my privilege to 
visit the Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, and after 
that there was little sleep for me for 
several nights. There are about 1,100 
children there, and among those 1,100 
are, or were at that time, 14 deaf chil- 
dren whom I was allowed to see. There 
were two or three others whose condi- 
tion was such that I was not permitted 
to see them. Do you know, those 14 
children were not grouped together? 
They were living, one here or perhaps 
two there, alone, among 50 or 75 hearing 
children. The latter attended schools so 
long as they profited in the least thereby. 
Nothing of the kind was being done for 
our children, and there was no one who 
could talk freely with them. Really, it 
was one of my saddest experiences, to 
see the longing, the hunger of those chil- 
dren to have some one with them who 
understood them; to live with them and 
to help them. 

Of course, in the two days I spent at 
the home I could do almost nothing, but 
I decided then and there that I was 
going to get busy and do all | possibly 
could. If nothing else, I would try to 
arouse interest so as to have. these chil- 
dren put together with some one over 
them who could understand them and 
talk to them so they could understand. 
So I began with the board as soon as I 
could—the Board of Control—and I 
gained their interest to a certain extent. 
I am told that the deaf are all together 
now. I offered my services the next 
summer for a few weeks for nothing; I 
wanted to go up there and do what I 
could for the deaf, but the superintend- 
ent couldn’t see the necessity for it. They 
seemed to be regarded as mere animals, 
incapable of being made happy; so my 
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offer was refused. But I am not through ; 
I am still working. (Applause.) 

As a last word to you, I want to ask 
your interest, not only in the backward 
deaf child, but in the feeble-minded. 
There are very few of them, as Mr. 
Gruver said, but those few are thoroughly 
entitled to all the happiness they can 
possibly get out of life. So I hope that 
if any of you at any time can become 
instrumental in having something done 
for feeble-minded deaf children, you will 
not lose the opportunity. 

I see I have a moment or two longer, 
so I should like to tell of one girl at 
Chippewa Falls, whose mother felt just 
as I, that it was not right to have her in 
that environment, but she could not help 
her at home. She came from a good 
family, but it was hard to keep her at 
home. I had had her in my class at the 
Wisconsin School, but during one sum- 
mer, when I was away, she was sent up 
there. After seeing her during this visit 
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to the institution, I found that she was 
very, very unhappy. Later her mother 
wrote to me that she had taken her home 
again and wanted me to come to see them ; 
that Mabel seemed to feel that I could 
solve all her problems—end all of her 
troubles. So she asked me to come up 
and talk matters over with her. The girl 
was 22 or 23 years old, and I felt that if 
first sterilized she could obtain work and 
could support herself if some one looked 
after her. So I agreed to look after her 
and to do all I possibly could for her. 
The girl was given a position in a laun- 
dry, and now she is earning $35 a month 
and maintenance, and is very happy. 

I believe that the feeble-minded should 
be colonized, and this girl’s case goes to 
show that some of our feeble-minded are 
capable of far more than is supposed, 
and that such colonies could be largely 
self-supporting. But, above all, the in- 
mates should be made as happy as pos- 
sible and kept so. 
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By MILDRED KENNEDY 


i was with an infinite degree of satis- 
faction that the writer read in the 
August number of THE VoLtTa REVIEW 
the interesting account by Miss E. Grace 
Hardy, entitled “Chiropractic Treatment 
for Deafness,” and through the pages of 
“our magazine” I should like the oppor- 
tunity to thank both Miss Hardy and the 
Editor of THe Vorta Review for that 
contribution. 

The old adage, “One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” seems to apply as 
truly to all kinds of medicine as to any- 
thing else. Very often materia medica, 
with all its “science” and “knowledge,” 
fails to give relief where the use of some 
more simple remedy brings the much- 
longed-for aid. “Our magazine” has 
proven itself over and over again a com- 
fort in times of trouble, and it is largely 
its breadth of view and its genuine desire 
to be of service to the cause for which 
it labors that have enabled it to bring us 
the varied qualities of uplift and hope 
that it so unfailingly offers. 


Personally, I hope that every deaf per- 
son who believes he or she has received 
benefit of any sort, from any kind of 
“treatment,” will be generous enough to 
take the time to write out at length his 
or her “experience” and send it as a con- 
tribution to THe Vorra Review. Per- 
haps my own personal experience with 
the late, and much-beloved, Dr. Clarence 
J. Blake and others is apropos of the fore- 
going suggestion. 

Very early in the career of my deafness 
I was fortunate enough to be under Dr. 
Blake’s wonderful care, for he was a life- 
long friend of my father. He said to 
me once: 

“My dear, I am going to tell you the 
truth, because I believe you want to 
know it.” 

I replied, “Yes, Dr. Blake, I do.” 

“Well,” he continued, “your deafness 
is of the slowly progressing kind. At 
the present time I know of nothing that 
will help you or retard the progress. It 
is unnecessary for you to come to me 
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longer for treatment, but I wish you 
would come once or twice a year and let 
me watch the progress, because it may 
be that we together can contribute some- 
thing of value to the medical world.” 

At that time my greatest desire was to 
study medicine; my crushing disappoint- 
ment-lay in the fact that my deafness 
made this impossible. Dr. Blake in the 
greatness of his sympathy knew this, and 
also knew the satisfaction it would be 
to me to feel that “we together might 
contribute something to the medical 
world.” . Then, after a pause, he said 
something the greatness of which I be- 
lieve I can never forget. He took my 
hand in his, like a dear, loving, sympa- 
thetic father, and looked right into my 
eyes, saying: 

“Because I say that J do not know of 
anything today that will help you, that 
does not mean that perhaps there is not 
something that will, or that something 
may not be discovered at some later time 
that will help you. I want to warn you 
just a little, because I feel it my duty to 
do so. I want to warn you against two 
things: First, against those doctors who 
will be eager to get money from you, 
knowing, to begin with, that they can’t 
do your hearing any good; and, second, 
against ever undergoing a surgical opera- 
tion for your hearing, because I know 
enough about the cause of your deafness 
(though I am at a loss to know how to 
remove the cause) to know that no 
surgical operation can help you, and in 
fact I believe the nervous reaction could 
only harm you. But, on the other hand, 
I am interested, vitally interested, in your 
case, and if you ever hear of anything 
that you think might help you, investigate 
it, and, if it appeals to your reason and 
caution, try it, if you have a wish to do 
so. Come to me and let me test your 
hearing before you begin and from time 
to time during the treatment; then we 
shall have a scientific record of the pro- 
gress, and when there are signs of actual, 
unmistakable gain in the hearing, I can 
assure you there will be no one more 
interested and eager to know about the 
method of treatment than I.” 

This thing I did for twenty years, and 
I went to Dr. Blake as one could go to 
a great, kind-hearted soul such as he, 
with the absolute assurance that I would 
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receive only sympathy and his great, won- 
derful encouragement. I tried innumera- 
ble “cures” and always with the same 
iresult—like the great inevitableness of 
the inflowing tide, my deafness crept 
upon me, and the records from year to 
year showed its progress. 

But—and the but is the biggest part 
of it all—through all this varied expe- 
rience and effort I learned a very tre- 
mendous lesson. _In the first place, I 
learned to appreciate and value a great, 
broad, universal viewpoint such as Dr. 
Blake’s. As I look back upon my ex- 
perience, I think I see more clearly than 
ever his point of view. He knew that he, 
with all his knowledge, could not help- 
me to regain my hearing, but he saw 
beyond the physical infirmity; he’ saw 
and recognized the lessons that my deaf- 
ness could teach me, the spiritual lessons 
that lay within the ability to learn to 
balance the cross, and he was great 
enough to appreciate the several steps in 
the journey up the mountain of victory 
that must be taken. I went to him every 
time I wanted to try a new “cure.” I 
told him about it as clearly as I could, 
in perfect confidence that I should have 
his sympathy, never his ridicule. I re- 
member the look in his eyes as he said: 

“Try it, my dear, if you feel you want 
to, and we will see.” 

Some of my readers may be disgusted 
and say all this “experimenting” was 
sheer waste of time and money, and from 
one viewpoint doubtless it was; but the 
change that crept into my being as I men- 
tally and spiritually grew and developed 
was unmistakable to me, and to others 
who knew me, and this change and de- 
velopment was wrought more through 
Dr. Blake’s greatness of mind than 
through any other one thing. For if he . 
had been of the narrower type, doubt- 
ing all save his own school of materia ~ 
medica and its standard of scientific 
knowledge, my spirit would have been 
crushed, hope would have died out in me, 
and I might have been drowned in the 
sea of despair and discouragement that 
always threatens the deafened. 

After all, we are, or at least should be, 
free agents. It is better to clutch at 
straws and keep on swimming through 
the incoming sea than to stop struggling 
and perhaps drown. It is better to spend 
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money, much money, and save hope, 
leaving the incentive to earn more money 
for a time when we may need it, than 
to save money and have our heart and 
spirit eaten out of us as hope, courage, 
vision of a possible benefit to come at 
some future time, die out, and we merely 
exist from day to day, chilled, benumbed, 
and hopeless, because we have been told 
to try no experiments. ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” Let us venture when it 
appeals to our reason and caution to do 
so—venture with hope and courage and 
faith! When a venture brings us any 
benefit, let us have the courage. to tell 
other fellow-sufferers what has helped 
us, no matter if some scoff and ridicule. 
“One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” “Seek and ye shall find.” 

One of our greatest privileges is to 
help one another. If the writer finds 
anything that benefits her hearing, the 
Editor of THe Vota Review will be 
the recipient of an article, even though 
the method of cure be, from the point 
of view of materia medica, the “quackiest 
of quacks!” The source whence the 
help comes. is of little importance, pro- 
vided the help is there. 

New discoveries, new inventions, new 
aids for suffering humanity, are being 
discovered almost daily. Why should 
not we who are deafened be benefited 
by these, as well as other sufferers? 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 


ing. As to the proof of the treatment, 
does it make one better of the ailment 
from which he seeks relief? If so, that 
is sufficient! It is our moral duty to 
our fellow-men to contribute through all 
possible channels what we honestly be- 
lieve may be of benefit to others; so 
through the pages of “our magazine” we 
should look to find aids for our infirm- 
ity, whether they be ear-phones, materia 
medica, chiropractic, Christian Science, a 
new mechanical device, or a new religious 
cult. Let us welcome any news along 
this line, and let each individual use his 
own judgment and choose, if he be so 
inclined, that particular kind of treat- 
ment that appeals to his best judgment 
and reason. 

It is one thing to be reconciled to being 
deaf as long as fate decrees that we must 
be so, but it is quite another thing to give 
up hope, for hope is the mainspring of 
life. There is not one of us who does 
not hope in his heart of hearts for the 
day when he shall hear again—hear with 
the ease, relaxation, and peaceful joy 
that would accompany the wonder were 
normal hearing restored. 

Let us continue in our hope, even as 
we become reconciled to the subnormal 
hearing we experience now, living one 
day at a time, with patience, forbear- 
ance, endurance, and hope—and the 
greatest of these is hope! 
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By PHILIP RICE, M. D., F. A.C. S., San Francisco, Calif. 


f say that 70 per cent of those seek- 
ing relief for impaired hearing are 
unsuccessfully treated is to remain well 
within the limits of a conservative state- 
ment. The reason for this undoubtedly 
is pessimism combined with routinism in 
treatment. So universal are these twin 
evils that many of us despair of ever 
seeing better days. On the whole, we 





*Read at the annual meeting of the Oph- 
thalmology, Otology, and Laryngology So- 
ciety, Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1920. 

Reprinted from The Journal of Ophthal- 
mology, Otology, and Laryngology, Septem- 
ber, 1920. 


stand about where we did a generation 
ago in the matter of treatment of this 
intractable condition. In the matter of 
confidence we are not in quite so good 
a position. We once had some faith in 
the Politzer air douche, for example, but 
we have lost even this. We cannot but 
admit that the usual methods of treat- 
ment are mournful affairs. 

Why is this? It certainly cannot be 
said that the aural specialists have not 
been diligent in their efforts. I believe 
if any criticism is to be made it may be 
said that they have been too intense ; that 
they have really overdone the thing. 
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This is evidenced in the extremes to 
which some have gone in the matter of 
superfine pathologic and diagnostic dis- 
tinctions. There has been a tremendous 
struggle made in these questions, the 
fruits of which show that not infre- 
quently facts have had to stand aside 
for assumptions, and common sense ther- 
apeutic measures for fantastic experi- 
ments. The net result of this for many 
persons is an- absolutely incurable af- 
fliction. 

Is our failure due to the fact that we 
do not know as much about the subject 
of deafness as we should know, or is 
it due to the fact that we know too much 
about things that are not so or at best 
of only secondary importance? I believe 
it is the latter. I believe we have allowed 
matters that in the last analysis are but 
end-products to occupy our attention to 
the exclusion of those that are funda- 
mental, and with the result that we have 
been led into unprofitable by-paths. The 
average thesis on this subject is a maze 
of generalities or else a jumble of 
assumptions and “high-brow” theories 
which leave the reader in a state of con- 
fusion—even of incurable pessimism. 

Very early in my career as an aural 
specialist | became fired with the am- 
bition to find a cure for deafness—an 
ambition which no doubt has found a 
place in the soul of many another. I 
read everything I could find on the sub- 
ject. Hope and despair alternated reg- 
ularly. At one time I felt sure that I 
was on the high-road to success, and at 
another I was equally sure that no such 
thing as a cure was possible. It was 
while in the latter state of mind that 
I took the first step in the right direction 
—a step which has led me after some ten 
years to the point where | undertake the 
treatment of the average case of middle- 
ear deafness with as much confidence of 
helping my patient as any physician can 
have in the treatment of much simpler 
ailments. I do not say “cure,” because 
in the great majority of cases the con- 
dition has been allowed to reach a point 
where complete restoration of the local 
circulation and nutrition is out of the 
question. But even where complete res- 
toration of function is not possible, there 
is still a possibility of restoring a fair 
amount of function. 


It was while in a state of deep de- 
pression over my failure to make head- 
way that I decided to throw the entire 
mass of pathologic and diagnostic the- 
ories overboard and simply try to im- 
prove the local circulation and let it go 
at that. Time has proved that this was 
the only sensible thing I had done in 
this matter up to that time. I have 
since proved in hundreds of cases that 
in directing my efforts toward re-estab- 
lishing a normal circulation, and through 
this a normal nutrition, far better results 
are obtained than by doing all the other 
and unusual things together, 

I am firmly convinced that if we will 
stop chasing the -will-o’-the-wisps which 
have grown out of our assumptions and 
fine theories and get down to the simple 
task of feeding the parts, we will be far 
more successful in our treatment: .Dis- 
turbed circulation ends in time in de- 
ficient nutrition. This simple fact all 
recognize, and with it we are all familiar. 
The product of such a condition is ab- 
normal deposits in the tissues, hyper- 
trophy, hyperplasia, atrophy, sclerosis, 
tubal obstruction, etc. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine what may not ultimately 
develop. 

It was while in New York about ten 
years ago that I began to study more 
carefully the effect of vibratory massage 
on a condition of this kind. The deeper 
I got into the subject the more was | 
convinced that the right kind of vibra- 
tions, properly applied, could be made 
of immense aid in the treatment of 
middle-ear difficulties. The kind of mas- 
sage aurists were applying with the ap- 
paratus at their command I was con- 
vinced from experience was no good. 
Not infrequently it did more harm than 
good. Every instrument I found was 
built on the principle of the Delstanche 
masseur, which we know works on the 
principle of a pump and produces a 
pressure and suction effect. This when 
applied to a tympanic membrane which 
is already weak from a disturbed nutri- 
tion, is sure to result in stretching and 
ultimate relaxation with an aggravation 
of the deafness. Immediately on my 
return home I set to work to invent an 
instrument that would produce an abso- 
lutely pure vibration and at the same 
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time be free from the dangerous flaws 
which I believed all the instruments had. 

The apparatus which I now desire to 
present to the profession, and which I 
have named the concusso-masseur from 
the fact that it gives a pure concussion 
vibration, I have used in hundreds of 
cases during the past ten years and with 
a degree of success utterly impossible 
of attainment with the methods of treat- 
ment generally employed. I do not claim 
to be able to cure all my cases, but I 
am able to distinctly improve 90 per cent 
of all that come to me, and of this num- 
ber 75 per cent are given practically 
normal hearing. 

The apparatus consists of a magnetic 
coil, in the center of which is a movable 
core, which when energized moves up 
and down synchronously with the alter- 
nating current, thus giving 3,600 con- 
cussions per minute, the concussions be- 
ing produced by the striking of the core 
on a metal diaphragm over an air com- 
partment. The effect produced is that 
of a sharp blow, which moves a column 
of air extending from the air chamber 
through the connecting rubber tube, the 
catheter, and Eustachian tube right into 
the middle ear. The result from an 
application of five or six minutes is that 
of a distinct hyperemia, an increased 
circulation, which means an improved 
nutrition. This is the keynote of the 
treatment. It means in time absorption 
of abnormal deposits, a revitalization of 
the histologic elements, a softening and 
breaking up of adhesions, increased sup- 
pleness of the apparatus of hearing and 
hence improvement in the function. The 
idea is not offered as being new; efforts 
along this line have been made for years 
and instruments of various kind have 
been offered to the profession, some of 
which have been of a moderate degree 
of use, while others have been harmful 
to a degree that is difficult to estimate. 

For the concusso-masseur I do nat 
claim perfection, but I do claim that it 
is free from all possibility of doing harm. 
It cannot possibly cause a stretching of 
the tympanic membrane, and so an ag- 
gravation of the trouble; nor can it, by 
the noise it’ makes, fatigue an auditory 
nerve. The sharp blow of air which 
it delivers against the mucosa stimulates 
the venous circulation, the tensor tym- 


pani and stapedius muscles are exer- 
cised, the internal ear is massaged, which 
means the nerve fibrils and neuclear cells 
are exercised, and the whole auditory 
apparatus increased in functional effi- 
ciency. I am able to say that I have 
never yet failed to open an occluded 
Eustachian tube—an achievement which 
I do not believe any other method can 
lay claim to. This is accomplished en- 
tirely through the excitation of the cir- 
culation in the mucosa lining the tube. 

At this point let me add, however, that 
I by no means depend entirely on local 
treatment in the treatment of middle-ear 
deafness. It would be inordinate folly 
to try to overcome a tubal occlusion 
with local treatment which is the re- 
sult of a sluggish general circulation, a 
general engorgement of the mucous mem- 
branes. My experience leads me now 
to give most careful attention to the 
diet of my patients and the manner of 
their eating. Deficient function on the 
part of the abdominal organs, whether 
this comes from a wrong diet or from 
gluttonous habits, results in sluggish 
general circulation, mucous membrane 
engorgement, and a host of other con- 
ditions which, if not the direct precursor 
of so-called catarrhal conditions of the 
upper respiratory tract and ears, are sure 
to contribute generously to whatever 
other morbid process may be at work. 

There comes to mind a patient who 
was referred to me some years ago for 
treatment for the gradual loss of hear- 
ing, noises, etc. The ears showed the 
usual condition—dry, dull, thick, and re- 
tracted drum membrane, loss of the 
low tones, increased bone conduction, etc. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that she was, 
and for many years had been, a very 
heavy eater. She gave every indication 
of being loaded with poisons. I advised, 
and, indeed, insisted on, a ten days’ com- 
plete fast as a preliminary to a course 
of ear treatments. This she carried out 
and with the result that she never had 
to take the treatments. At the end of 
three weeks she had normal hearing, was 
free from noises, and greatly improved 
in her general health. 

We are in these days giving a good 
deal of attention to abnormalities in the 
nose and throat, and wisely so; but | 
am quite sure we have not gone as far 
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as is necessary in correcting conditions 
which, though more remotely situated, 
are just as directly connected with the 
ear and just as potent in the production 
of trouble. 

A treatment with the concusso-masseur 
consists of a five or six minutes’ appli- 
cation of the vibrations through the Eus- 
tachian tube and about two minutes 
through the external auditory canal, vary- 
ing the time somewhat, according to the 
nature of the individual case. The treat- 
ments should be applied daily, at least 
while Rinné remains distinctly minus, 
and while the vibration sounds are still 
somewhat dull; after that three times a 
week is sufficient. 

At this point let me say a word about 
the importance of making careful tuning- 
fork tests and accurately recording the 
difference in seconds between A. C. and 
B. C. In my opinion, no other procedure 
in the examination tells us so much of 
the actual condition of the case or sup- 
plies us with more reliable data upon 
which to base a prognosis or by which 
to judge the progress that is made under 
the treatment. 

We know that the normal relation be- 
tween A. C. and B. C. with the C. fork 
is from 20 to 25 seconds plus for A. C. 
and from 25 to 30 seconds with the C, 
or C, fork. A case presenting a minus 
20 seconds—that is, Rinné minus—with 
the C fork is in a distinctly more serious 
condition than one in which Rinné is 
only 5 or 10 seconds minus ; the prognosis 
is by no means so favorable. And so a 
case under treatment which goes from 
a 20 seconds minus to a 10 and then 
on to a 5 seconds minus is progressing 
favorably, regardless of what the test 
for hearing may show. Retrogression 
must take place; otherwise no progress 
is being made; the hearing test is not 
reliable evidence. The cases in which 
the hearing improves, it may be in an 
amazing degree, but in which this retro- 
gression from a minus to a plus Rinné 
does not take place, are not improving 
in the right way—that is, the results are 
but transient; with the very next acute 
head-cold the trouble will return. 

The secret of success in the use of 
the concusso-masseur lies very largely 
in the proper use of the Eustachian 
catheter. Too great emphasis cannot be 


placed on this point. Unless the instru- 
ment lies in such position that the vibra- 
tions are sent directly into the tube, and 
made to penetrate and be distinctly heard 
with the diagnostic tube, our efforts are 
largely, if not altogether, wasted. To 
be able to hear inflation sounds is no 
proof that such an adjustment has been 
achieved. An air current backed up with 
20 or 30 pounds pressure can be made 
to penetrate and be quite distinctly heard, 
though it has to travel a tortuous course. 
With the milder vibrations of this in- 
strument this is not the case; with this 
a perfect adjustment must be had. The 
direction of the beak of the catheter must 
be in direct line with the axis of the 
tube, and its tip must be in perfect ap- 
position with the mouth of the tube; 
otherwise the desired effect is not ob- 
tained. A slight addition of air pressure 
is required in those cases where obstruc- 
tion exists. When the tube is open the 
vibrations are clearly heard without this 
extra pressure, providing the catheter is 
in proper position. 

Permit me to present a few case 
records which in a measure show the 
mérits of the instrument and the method: 

Case I: Mr. C. L. Y.; age, 24; uni- 
versity student. Gives a history of 
chronic naso-pharyngitis with ear involve- 
ment extending over a period of fifteen 
years. He presents a condition of marked 
engorgement of the nasal and pharyngeal 
mucosa and thickening of the lynfphoid 
tissue. The tympanic membranes are 
thick, white, lusterless, and greatly re- 
tracted; Eustachian tubes only slightly 
open; mucus rales on inflation. Weber 
is left. Rinné with C fork in right, minus 
20; in left, minus 15. With C, in right, 
minus 10; in left, minus 8. Hearing for 
the watch in right, 3 inches; in left, 5 
inches ; for the whisper, in right, 3 feet; 
in left, 4 feet. Voice was heard at 6 feet, 
but was not able to carry on a conversa- 
tion; words became blurred and _ finally 
lost. After six treatments, Rinné with 
C fork was minus 14 in the right, and 
minus 10 in the left. With C, fork it 
was plus 17 in the right, and plus 21 in 
the left. Hearing for the watch was 18 
inches in the right and 20 in the left, and 
for the whisper 10 feet in the right and 
12 feet in the left. At the end of eight 
more treatments, Rinné with C was plus 
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10 in both ears and with C, plus 20 in 
both. Hearing for the watch was 22 
inches in the right and 4o in the left, 
and for the whisper-15 feet in the right 
and 20°in the left. Voice was easily 
heard at an ordinary distance and con- 
versation was comfortably carried on. 
Another eight treatments brought. Rinné 
with. C up to plus 15 in both, and with 
C, up to.plus 20. Weber was normal. 
Hearing for the watch, 60 inches in. both, 
and for the whisper a little better than 
20 feet. This condition has remained 
after six months. 

Case II: Hugh M.; age, 13; a deaf- 
mute; prematurely born; instrumental 
delivery. Was severely injured in the 
skull and given up as dead. Three hours 
later he was found to be alive. During 
his first two years exhibited many and 
severe nervous disturbances. At the end 
of this time he had an attack of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. From this he made a 
splendid recovery, and except for hear- 
ing and speech is a perfectly normal boy. 
Several years before coming to me he 
had tonsils and adenoids removed. One 
year before he had an acute suppuration 
in the left ear. The right tympanic mem- 
brane is negative. In the left there is 
a large cicatrix in the anterior inferior 
quadrant, which portion of the membrane 
was much retracted. Weber was left. 
Rinné with C was minus in both ears. 
The C, fork was neither heard by bone 
nor air conduction. The acumeter was 
heard 12 inches in the right and 2 inches 
in the left; watch was doubtful. The 
loud voice was heard 12 inches in the 
right and 4 inches in the left. The tubes 
were well open. Not the slightest hope 
was given the mother, yet the treatment 
was begun and has been carried on quite 
steadily during the past six months—at 
first daily and later three times a week. 
The condition at present is Weber 
normal. Rinné with C is plus 5 in the 
right and plus 8 in the left. With C, 
plus 15 in the right and plus 17 in the 
left, the high tones being easily heard. 
The hearing for the watch is 18 inches 
in the right and 24 in the left. The 
whisper is heard at 27 inches in the right 
and 36 in the left. Conversation voice 
at 6 feet in the right and 7 feet in the 
left, and the loud voice 15 feet in the 
right and 18 in the left. He is learning 
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to form his words and is able to make 
himself understood. 

Case III: Miss E. H.; age, 22; uni- 
versity student. Following an attack of 
measles at six years of age there began 
a gradual loss of hearing. By the time 
she was eight she was unable to hear 
ordinary conversation, though was able 
to hear the sound of the voice. During 
the past twelve years has depended en- 
tirely on lip-reading. Sharp sounds have 
always been painful. The tympanic mem- 
branes are thin,.dry, and retracted. The 
tubes are open. Nose and throat neg- 
ative. Weber is equal. Rinné with C 
minus 11 in both; with C, doubtful; un- 
certain that she heard. Hearing for the 
watch was contact in both ears; for the 
whisper, doubtful at 2 feet, and for the 
voice, 2 feet, though could not under- 
stand what was said. Three treatments 
each week during the past two months 
have brought the hearing for the watch 
up to 35 inches in the right and 30 in 
the left; for the whisper, 15 feet in both, 
and for conversation, 25 feet in both. At 
this distance she is able to distinguish 
each word when slowly given. Rinné 
with the C fork is plus 15 in the right 
and 10 in the left; with C, it is plus 28 
in the right and plus 20 in the left. 


DISCUSSION. 


Burton Hase tine, Chicago, Ill.: Mr. 
President and members, while I know 
very little about Dr. Rice’s instrument, 
I have had considerable experience with 
the machine invented by Meyer. About 
fifteen years ago it was gotten out in 
New York, and at that time it was ad- 
vertised in the Journal of the A. M. A., 
and was promoted quite extensively in 
New York. It was brought to me in 
Chicago and I obtained exclusive right 
for the Mississippi Valley to use this 
Meyer instrument. Dr. Rice’s instru- 
ment is almost identical with the Meyer 
instrument, except that his vibrating disk 
is metal, while the Meyer instrument’s 
was mica. It was made practically the 
same. 

I mentioned this matter to this society 
about ten years ago, and a number of 
men have seen the apparatus in my office. 
After I obtained exclusive rights, I con- 
ducted a free clinic in my office for 
several months, taking all the patients I 
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could find and giving them treatments ; 
in fact, I devoted my evenings to it for 
a considerable length of time, being too 
busy to do it in the daytime—trying to 
learn what cases would respond and what 
cases would not. 

Now, by almost any method you will 
find an occasional freak case and you 
will get what you will consider marvelous 
results; then there are a large number 
of cases in which you will get no results 
at all. I consider that a man who brings 
out an instrument of this character for 
curing catarrhal deafness is under a con- 
siderable handicap; we are prejudiced 
against him in the beginning. 

There are two reasons why Dr. Rice 
is going to meet with some disappoint- 
ment: First, the prejudice and skepti- 
cism on the part of the specialist ; there 
have been so many people who have de- 
vised cures for catarrhal deafness. 

The other reason is that the promoter 
or inventor is apt to be too enthusiastic 
in what he claims for it. I am unable 
to speak in this particular case of Dr. 
Rice’s claims; I don’t know what they 
are. One reason why I never said very 
much about the Meyer instrument is that 
I could not by any means confirm the 
claims made for it; they are tremen- 
dously exaggerated. But, on the other 
hand, an instrument on this principle is 
well worth having, and you are depriving 
yourself of a very valuable aid in certain 
cases if you have not something of this 
kind within reach. 

A.FreD Lewy, Chicago, Ill.: This in- 
strument is of tremendous importance if 
it will cure or improve deafness other- 
wise intractable. Anything that will aid 
us in our methods of improving the hear- 
ing is of great importance, but as Dr. 
Haseltine has said, so many instruments 
have been put upon the market that were 
of no value that we are more or less 
skeptical. Therefore I would respectfully 
suggest to Dr. Rice that in reporting his 
results of treatment with his instrument 
he report the full details of the hearing 
test, including the fork tests, in such man- 
ner that other otologists may arrive at 
their own conclusions intelligently. In 
none of the three cases reported by him 
can I arrive at a diagnosis from the data 
furnished. I believe that this is necessary 
in order to have his work accepted by 


the best otologists. I have often had 
patients, whose wish was father to the 
thought, tell me that my treatment had 
improved their hearing, only to find on 
accurate test that such was not the case. 

Dr. Rice’s machine seems to combine 
the principles of the French machine, the 
kinesiphone, used for re-education of the 
hearing by graduated sounds and pitch, 
and the vibratory massage principle, both 
of which we have tried out separately and 
with expensive machinery. His ingenuity 
has combined them at much less expense 
and in very convenient form, and I hope 
it will prove successful. 

Grorcrk W. Mackenzie, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: I should like to ask Dr. Rice to 
give us a detailed description of just 
what he found in these cases cited, so 
that we may make a diagnosis for our- 
selves. 

Dr. Rick (closing) : Many points have 
been raised which time will not permit 
me to discuss specifically. Furthermore, 
I do not believe it necessary. A careful 
reading of the paper will show that most 
of them have been answered. 

As to the incompleteness of my records 
for the purpose of diagnosis, a point 
made by one speaker, let me say that I 
am not as much concerned about such 
things as I once upon a time was and as 
the gentleman evidently is. I am much 
less concerned about a technical diagnosis 
than I am about getting a practical un- 
derstanding of the condition in order that 
I may treat it in a practical and common- 
sense manner and treat it successfully. 
The evidence which we at present have 
does not show that the men who strain 
for a technical diagnosis in every case 
are really the successful men when it 
comes to the matter of treatment. I 
cannot help but think that if they gave 
more attention of a common-sense kind 
to the treatment of their cases and less 
to making superfine diagnoses it might 
be better for their patients. The fact is 
that these high-brow diagnoses are more 
often based on assumptions than on a 
knowledge of the facts. 

The one object I aim at in the treat- 
ment of middle-ear deafness, and the sole 
purpose for which this instrument was 
devised, is to excite an hyperemia. The 
exercise of the parts by the vibratory 
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action of the concussed air unquestiona- 
bly has a beneficial effect in modifying 
the adhesions and the anchylosis, and 
must be considered an important feature 
of the treatment. But the great point is to 
induce an hyperemia and through this 
improve the nutrition. It is certainly true 
that deficient nutrition characterizes every 
chronic middle-ear trouble, and it is my 
opinion that this is the fundamental 


factor. Now, if this is so, then it is 
clear that the logical thing for us to do in 
our treatment is to seek to improve the 
nutrition before we attempt to do any- 
thing else. The individual case, because 
of some peculiar phase of the pathologic 
process, may call for some special con- 
sideration ; but, even so, this should never 
take precedence over the other and more 
important part of the treatment. 





SOME MATERIAL FOR THE PRACTISE CLASS 


By IDA CHARLOTTE JOHNSON 


s MY class-work is usually given to a 

mixed group of lip-readers, I have 
planned this work with that in view. 
Part of the work is easy for the slower 
pupils and some of it more difficult, for 
the benefit of the more advanced pupils. 
While, of course, all the work is based 
on the idea of lip-reading practise, yet 
it can be made interesting and instructive 
as well. I believe all lecture-work and 
stories should be given orally. If they 
are read, they at once lose interest and 
seem more difficult. 


TALK ON BOOKS AND READING 


Somewhere I have read the words 
“Books live forever.” That is a’ noble 
sentiment. Books do live forever—that 
is, good books. “Show me a family of 
readers,” said Napoleon, “and I will show 
you the people who rule the world.” 

If I were asked to name the taste that 
has been the greatest source of happiness 
to me through life—a shield against its 
ills, a comfort, however things have gone 
wrong—without hesitating I would say, 
“a taste for reading.” 

Imagine a cold, stormy night outside ; 
within, a large living-room; on the walls 
a few choice pictures ; a few comfortable 
chairs; walls lined with books by the 
greatest authors; perhaps an open fire; 
over the mantel the words “Old wood to 
burn, old friends to trust, old books to 
read.” A table is near at hand, with 
your favorite books and magazines. 
What party or theater could lure you 
from the spot? 

A congenial companion would add to 
your happiness—one who loves and ap- 


preciates your books, one who can under- 
stand and enjoy with you, one who will 
weep or laugh with you, as the occasion 
demands. But if such a companion is 
not at hand, we will enjoy our books 
alone. Books are really such good com- 
panions. ‘They are full of conversation 
without being too talkative. They are 
not offended at our absent-mindedness, 
nor jealous if we turn to other pleasures 
or even to other books. 

Through literature we come in contact 
with the wisest; the tenderest, the brav- 
est and strongest characters that have 
adorned humanity. Read whatever may 
be your choice. If you enjoy history, 
you may go back to the days of Julius 
Cesar and go with him through his cam- 
paigns in Gaul. Or, if you prefer, here 
is a good novel. If you would test -the 
greatness of any novelist, ask the ques- 
tion, “Would you be willing to follow the 
advice which he gives his characters ?” 

But the fire is burning low and it is 
getting late. However, the evening would 
not be complete without at least one poem. 
Here again you have a wide range of 
choice—Tennyson, Bryant, or Browning. 
Nothing is so likely to produce true cul- 
ture as the reading of the best poetry; 
and so ends our “pleasant world of 
books.” 


CONUNDRUMS ON AUTHORS’ NAMES 


1. A name that means such fiery 
things, you can’t describe their pains and 
stings. (Burns.) : 

2. Represents the dwellings of civilized 
men. ( Holmes.) 

3. A Catholic Church official. ( Pope.) 
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4. A worker in precious metals. (Gold- 
smith. ) 

5. A disagreeable fellow to have on 
one’s foot. ( Bunyan.) 

6. A vital part of the body. (Harte.) 

7. What is the meat in the oven for? 
( Browning. ) 

8. A breakfast dish. (Bacon.) 

g. A large room in a hospital. ( Ward.) 

10. Something worn on the _ head. 
( Hood.) 


(The conundrums may be written on 
slips of paper and read by the pupils. 
This gives a variety of mouths and 
makes splendid practise.) 


THE VALUE OF A PAL 


A pal is in the diamond-pearl-ruby 
class—very rare and very precious. 

A pal comes somehow, and then he 
stays and sticks and gives. 

A pal loves, forgives, forgets, sympa- 
thizes, understands—above all, under- 
stands. You don’t have to explain or ex- 
cuse to the one whois your pal. 

A pal always comes to you when you 
need him most, and isn’t scared away if 
the whole world deserts you. He is there 
to stay, because, don’t you see, he is 
your pal. 

A pal doesn’t keep things back; a pal 
is honest, above board, open, and expres- 
sive. 

A pal can make mistakes, and they are 
just mistakes, but if he isn’t your pal, 
then they are blunders instead, and you 
may resent and be unhappy and sadly 
sorry ; but somehow, with a pal, you love 
right through everything and are the 
stronger bound for the very weaknesses 
that sometimes hide strong feeling un- 
expressed. 

A pal is always around—in spirit and 
in feeling. He doesn’t understand the 
fair-weather quality. If it rains, he is 
still your pal. If it cyclones, he is just 
the same as when the sun is brightest 
and warmest. 

I shall win all things worth while be- 
cause I have a pal. If you have a pal, 
you have the world, and no one can take 
it from you. 


(This may also be given by the pupils 
if it is written on slips of paper before- 
hand. The topic should be written on 
the blackboard.) 


A very interesting game may be worked 
out by writing the titles of books on slips 
of paper. The books must be the old 
familiar ones and those most likely to be 
read by all. Pin one slip on the back of 
one of the pupils and let him come be- 
fore the class. Each one of the other 
pupils may tell him something about the 
book, author, characteristics, etc., and he 
must guess the title. I will give only a 
few examples: 

“Treasure Island,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Vanity Fair,” “David Copper- 
field,” “Scarlet Letter,” “Oliver Twist.” 





THE FRIENDLY CORNER 


“The happiness of love is in action; its test 
is what one is willing to do for others.”—LrEw 
WALLACE. 


D™ Frienps: I think that I have 
come to stay, for although my mail- 
box was not overflowing with letters, 
those that I received gave me a most 
warm and cordial welcome. 

It has just occurred to me how much 
easier it is to be deaf today than at any 
other time in the history of the world. 
Little by little man has been devising 
and inventing such things as “make life 
less difficult,” since he has received the 
divine command to bear his brother’s 
burdens. We now have books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers in every language 
to tell us what people are doing and dar- 
ing and dreaming. We may even go to the 
movies and see people doing their thou- 
sand tasks of the day or acting out the 
dreams that are in each man’s heart. 
Modern education has placed, even within 
the hands of the deaf, the key of knowl- 
edge and bidden us open the secret doors 
and search for treasure. We may catch 
at a glance the truths for which men 
have toiled and suffered long years, and 
for which they have even died with their 
vision unfulfilled. We may travel in 
unknown lands without stirring a foot. 
We may even sense the rhythm of music 
from the poetry of the ages. But with 
these great gifts has come the respgnsi- 
bility of genuine appreciation. What are 
you doing to show your gratitude? Do 
you avail yourselves of all these oppor- 
tunities, or do you waste your time—even 
a few minutes of it—in dreary thoughts 
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of self-pity and introspection? Are you 
trying to place these good things within 
the hands of others who are now bereft 
of hope and have not had your vision of 
light ? 

In the October number of THE Vora 
Review there is a letter from a young 
girl in Buffalo, asking for friends, that 
they may all come together and form a 
club. Do you live in Buffalo? Do you 
know of any one there who is deaf or 
interested in the deaf? If you do, you 
will not delay in writing to me, will you? 
Would you like to start a club in some 
other city? Why not? Here is an ex- 
tract from a letter from a friend in Bos- 
ton, telling what such a club means to 
her: 


“Tt am a member of The Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston and I wish every one could 
enjoy the happy privilege of such a home. 
Our president is untiring in her efforts to make 
each and every member feel at home, and it is 
to me such a comfort. I consider myself most 
fortunate in being a member.” 


Probably every other club or league 
has many such letters of gratitude. 

Once again I wish to invite all those 
who live outside of a city, and cannot 
form an organization, to join our cor- 
respondence club. You may meet some 
new friends there. 

I don’t believe that any of you laugh 
when you go to a party, for I haven't 
received a single suggestion for games to 
break “that chilly social ice.” Why, just 
let me give you a suggestion. Did you 
ever hold an Athletic Meet indoors? 
You divide your guests into small teams, 
with a captain to explain the process to 
each team. In the Relay Race the par- 
ticipants stand still and pretend to run. 
The one who can lift his feet the fast- 
est—1. ¢., the greatest number of times a 
minute—wins. Hammer Throw: Blow 
up paper bags and tie securely. Who can 
throw his bag the farthest? High Jump: 
Put a pile of books before each person 
and tell them that they are to jump after 
they have been blindfolded and given a 
signal. The books are then quietly re- 
moved and the guests jump over nothing. 
Fifteen-Inch Dash: Five  fifteen-inch 
pieces of string with a marshmallow on 
the end are passed out. See who can 
draw up the whole string into his mouth 
(without the aid of hands) and swallow 


the marshmallow first. Now you tell me 
a good game. 

A member of the Speech-Reading Club 
in Philadelphia tells me that she has 
made four hundred and fifty dollars on 
the colored beads from advertisements 
that I mentioned last month. These 
beads, the morning-glories from chenille, 
and bonbon dishes covered with wax 
would all make very colorful attractions 
for the shelves of the club exchanges. 
They would also make charming gifts 
for Christmas. I will be glad to send 
you the directions. I can also tell you 
how to make a circular knitting bag like 
a Japanese lantern from cretonne and 
amusing and attractive pen-wipers from 
old scraps. 

Remember that somebody has to give 
a snow-ball a push before it can gain 
speed from its own momentum. Don’t 
let this page be like the stone that got 
covered all over with hoary gray moss. 

Let’s pull together. 

Yours for success, 
THE FRIENDLY CoRNER. 


THE Voita Review, 35th Street and 
Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


If you want a personal answer, please 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
It costs nothing to join The Friendly 
Corner. We want ideas. 





A COMPANY OF THE WISEST 


Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest and 
wittiest men that could be picked out of all 
civil countries, in a thousand years, have set 
in best order the results of their learning and 
wisdom. These men themselves were hid and 
inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, 
fenced by etiquette; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friends is 
here written out in transparent words to us, 
the strangers of another age—R. W. Emerson. 





Eprror :—An individual who needs the judg- 
ment of Solomon, the patience of Job, the 
ideals of Paul, the abilities of the three men 
in the fiery furnace to withstand heat, the 
courage of Daniel in the lions’ den, and then 
some.—Journal, A. M. A. 


OLD AND HARD OF HEARING 


To be of service is all I ask, 

Though disabled for many a task. 

Yet if I serve, let the end come when it may: 
For me there'll be no darkness, only a new day. 











ACTION OF THE GLOTTIS* 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.t 


ITH the laryngostroboscope the 

vocal cords can be seen to move in 
and out during the production of a tone; 
the movement shuts and opens the glottis. 
For low tones the glottis closes less fre- 
quently, for high tones more frequently. 
This action is readily explained. When 
the cords are brought together to close 
the glottis, the passage of air from the 
trachea is stopped. The rising pressure 
in the trachea bursts the cords apart for 
a moment ; they instantly close again ; the 
pressure rises again; the cords yield; 
they close again, etc. At each opening 
of the glottis a puff of air is produced. 
The tone from the larynx thus consists 
of a series of puffs. When the puffs 


Chain from 
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Fic. 1.—Puff Siren 


come less frequently a low tone is pro- 
duced ; when more frequently a high tone 
results. 

The formation of a tone by puffs can 
be illustrated with the puff siren (figure 
1). A disc with a series of slits is ro- 
tated before the end of a tube through 
which air is blown. As a slit passes the 
tube a jet of air issues; this is heard as 
a soft puff. As the disc is rotated more 
and more rapidly, the puffs are heard to 





* This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
Scripture, late of Yale University, now of 
London. 


+ Author of “Elements of Experimental Pho- 


netics,” “The Study of Speech Curves,” “Stut- 
tering and Lisping,” etc. 
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Fic. 2.—Puffs of Different Frequency 


come more frequently. When they come 
at about the rate of twenty to a second, 
a deep tone is heard. As they come still 
more rapidly this tone becomes higher 
and continues to rise in pitch as the speed 
of the disc increases. A tone thus con- 
sists of a series of puffs. Its pitch de- 
pends on the rapidity with which the 
puffs are made. 

Figure 2 represents two series of puffs. 
In the second line they are occurring 
twice as frequently as in the first one. 
The tone heard from the second series is 
said to be an octave above that from the 
first. 

The manner in which 
the glottal lips act in 
producing a puff is in- 
dicated in figure 3. 

They yield partly by 


compression outward DZ 
and partly by distortion iis 
upward. 


The character of the 
puff, sharp or smooth, 
is determined by the 
way in which the glot- 
tal lips yield. This de- 
pends on the nature of 
the muscular mass and 
on the way in which 
it is constructed. When the inner por- 
tion—the vocal muscle—is contracted, 
the action may approach that of a 
stretched string loaded with a soft mass. 
when the lateral portion—the thyroary- 
tenoid muscle—is contracted, the action 
is that of a soft mass flapping in the air 
or of a soft cushion being compressed. 
The quality of the tone as it issues from 
the larynx is regulated by the condition 
and action of the two muscles and by the 
condition of the mucous membrane cov- 
ering them. 


Fic. 3.—Manner in 
which the Vocal 
Lips Yield 
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Cricoid Cartilage. 


Fic. 4.—Lessened Tension of the Vocal Cords with the 
Cricothyroid Muscles Relaxed 


The rapidity with which the puffs 
come from the larynx depends on the 
tension of the muscles composing the 
glottal lips. When a violin string is 
stretched tighter, it vibrates more rap- 
idly; as it is slackened, its movements 
are slower. In a somewhat similar way 
the vocal lips vibrate more rapidly the 
tighter they are stretched. The muscles 
composing the vocal lips are attached at 
the front to the thyroid cartilage, at the 
rear to the arytenoid cartilages (figure 
4). These latter rest on the rear of the 
cricoid cartilage. When the thyroid and 
the cricoid cartilages are pulled together 
in front, they move apart in the rear 
(figure 5). This is accomplished by the 
muscles connecting the two, namely, the 
cricothyroid muscles. The tension of 
the vocal lips is thus regulated by the 
contraction of the cricothyroid muscles. 
The muscles of the vocal lips might be 
called the “tone-producing muscles,” 





Fic. 5.—Increased Tension of the Vocal Cords with the 
Cricothyroid Muscles Contracted 
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while the cricothyroids may be called the 
“pitch-regulating muscles.” 

When a person starts from a low tone 
and sings up the scale, he finally comes 
to a note where the tone of his voice sud- 
denly assumes a different character. 
This new character is maintained for the 
higher notes. If he starts on a high 
note and sings downward, he comes sud- 
denly to a point where the tone of the 
voice changes back to that of the low 
notes. The change in passing down- 
ward occurs on a lower note than in 
passing upward. The system of low 
notes is termed the chest register, that of 
the high notes the head register. The 
neighboring parts of these two registers 
overlap—that is, there are some notes 
that can be sung either in the chest regis- 





Fic. 6.—Photograph of the Vocal Cords in Vibration, 
by Musehold 


ter or the head register. This region is 
sometimes termed the middle register. 
Since the sudden change from chest 
tones to head tones is disagreeable in 
singing, the vocalist trains his larynx to 
produce the tones of the middle register 
in a way that is intermediate to those of 
the main registers. 

In observing the vocal cords a dark 
depressed line is seen each side of and 
parallel to the inner edge of the cord; 
bits of white mucus often collect in it. 
One of Musehold’s photographs is shown 
in figure 6. It is clear that the two parts 
of the vocal cords, or vocal lips, contract 
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Fic. 7.—IJnner Fibers of Fic. 8.——Outer Fibers of 
the Vocal Lips Con- the Vocal Lips Con- 
tracted tracted 


to a considerable degree separately. 
Sometimes the inner portion, the vocal 
muscle, contracts more firmly, while the 
outer portion, the thyreoarytenoid, is 
more lax (figure 7) ; sometimes the re- 
verse is the case (figure 8). 

Musehold’s theory of the action of the 
cords in the registers is that for the chest 
register the inner portion is tightly con- 
tracted (figure 7), while the outer por- 
tion is left rather loose and hangs on as 
a kind of weight (figure 8). The main 
vibration occurs in the inner portion and 
the action might be likened to that of a 
thick string carrying a massive load. 
For the head register the outer portion is 
contracted tightly and the inner portion 
sits on it and flutters as a kind of loose 
flap on a fixed base. 

According to another view, the vocal 
cords, or vocal lips, vibrate along their 
entire length for the chest register. As 
the pitch is made to rise by increasing 
the tension, a limit is finally reached be- 
yond which the cords cannot be stretched. 
To produce higher tones a new arrange- 
ment is needed. This is brought about 
by clamping the arytenoid cartilages 
tightly together. This confines the vi- 
brations to the front part of the glottis 
and shortens the vibrating part. As this 
would produce a much higher tone, the 
cords are relaxed in tension. By now 
increasing the tension the tone is made 
to rise still farther through the head 
register. 

According to both these theories, the 
action of the cords is different in the two 
registers and consequently the character 
of the tones is different. 

It is, I believe, too early to decide be- 
tween the two theories. Further work 
with the laryngostroboscope will have to 
be done. 


The quality of the tone a singer can 
produce is a most vital element of his 
voice. A breathy tone, a harsh tone, or 
a dull tone is a defect; the singer strives 
after a clear, resonant tone of a pleasing 
character. Quite apart from what is 
sung, the pleasing tone of a great tenor 
is probably the most important element 
of his success. : 

The vocal trainer believes that the 
character of the voice tone is derived 
from the vocal cavities of the pharynx 
and mouth. He supposes that the tone 
from the larynx is directed or modified 
in some way in the mouth, so that it 
acquires the pleasing ‘character. He 
usually distinguishes between “dull,” or 
“back,” tones and “bright,” or “front,” 
tones. 
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Fic. 9.—Smooth Puffs (Upper Line) from the Larynx 
that Produce Dull Tones. Sharp Puffs (Lower Line) 
that Produce Sharp Tones 





The laryngostroboscope shows that for 
dull tones the cords touch slightly or not 
at all; for bright tones they are pressed 
together tightly for a considerable por- 
tion of the vibration and are opened for 
only a brief instant and then shut quickly 
again. We have at once an important 
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Fic. 10.—Different Forms of Holes in Discs for the 
Puff Siren and the Kinds of Puffs they Produce 
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conclusion: the quality of the tone de- 
pends on the nature of the action of the 
cords themselves. For dull tones the 
air is emitted as a stream of soft waves 
resembling the waves from a_ tuning- 
fork (figure 9, upper line); for bright 
tones it is emitted as a series of brief 
sharp puffs separated by intervals of no 
emission (figure 9, lower line). Pleas- 
ing tones are pleasing because the glottis 
acts properly. Unpleasant tones can be 
improved only by improving the glottal 
action. All vocal training succeeds or 
fails in just so far as it influences the 
larynx. The vocal teacher may think 
he succeeds by some readjustment of the 
resonating cavities of the mouth, etc., 
but he is quite mistaken in his attempt at 
explanation. What he really does is to 
modify the adjustments in the larynx. 
It is quite beyond the scope of the pres- 


ent article to discuss the various methods 
of tone-placing and voice-training; this 
may perhaps be done on some future oc- 
casion. The one thing to remember is 
that these are all methods of larynx- 
training. 

The dependence of the quality of the 
tone on the nature of the puff can be il- 
lustrated by some experiment with the 
puff siren (figure 1). Figure 10* shows 
on the left the kinds of holes cut in four 
discs. When a disc with holes like those 
in the upper line, A, is used, puffs of air 
are produced approximately like those 
indicated on the right of the top line of 
the figure. The tone is smooth and dull. 
Other discs with openings like those on 
the left in the figure produce puffs as 
indicated on the right. The tone in- 
creases in brightness as the puffs are 
sharper. 


WHEN MRS. PETERSON CAME TO CALL 


By HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


RS. PETERSON is the very apex of 

society in our town. Her husband is 
the president of the First National Bank 
and awfully wealthy, and they live in a 
great, big stone house, with a wall around 
it to shut them off from the rest of us. 
She isn’t fat and old, the way most rich 
people are, but young and pretty, with 
lovely hair, and the most finished man- 
ners you ever saw. 

Jean and I have always been just crazy 
to know her, ever since she married Mr. 
Peterson and came here to live. She 
gave dinners and things at first, to return 
those that were given for her, and then, 
all of a sudden, she stopped going out. 
We supposed it was because our little 
town seemed stupid to a person who had 
lived all her life in New York, but we 
did wish she wouldn’t be quite so ex- 
clusive. She would ride by and bow to 
the people she knew, but she never 
stopped to talk and she never came to 
any of our parties. 

You can imagine just how excited I 
was when Jean came back from a visit 
to Hannibal, and said she had met Mrs. 
Peterson, quite informally, there, and 


that Mrs. Peterson had asked her to call. 
And, what do you think, the reason Mrs. 
Peterson had stopped going out was that 
she was losing her hearing. Jean said 
it was rather hard to talk to her. Some- 
body told Jean Mrs. Peterson was learn- 
ing lip-reading, and Jean said she thought 
about her mouth all the time she was 
talking to her and knew she made all 
kinds of faces. But she said Mrs. Peter- 
son was as lovely close up as she was 
from a distance, and that her clothes 
were simply heavenly. 

Jean went to call at the Petersons’, 
and she took me with her. It was the 
most frightening thing I ever did. There 
were two or three maids before we even 
got to Mrs. Peterson, and the drawing- 
room is simply enormous. We were so 
embarrassed we couldn’t make her un- 
derstand a thing we said. She was aw- 
fully sweet about it, but I. could see 
she did not like the way we talked to 
her, and it made me want to cry. She 
served tea then, and there were two more 
maids to serve the tea, and I was sa 
scared I spilled half of mine in my lap. 
I had on my blue Georgette, too. 
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After we got away we were absolutely 
miserable that we had been so stupid and 
hadn’t known better how to talk to Mrs. 
Peterson; but we knew she’d be lady 
enough to return our call; and Jean and 
I began to dress up every day and put 
flowers around the house, and Jean got 
Tchekov and Lord Dunsany and every- 
body from the library, so we would be 
sure to have something clever to talk 
about this time. She found a book about 
lip-reading, too, and we read some of it, 
and gave the lessons to each other. 

We felt better about it then. The thing 
that bothered us most was that papa 
would be sure to do something. He 
always does. Jean and I have been edu- 
cating our parents for years and years, 
but we just can’t seem to make them act 
like other people. For one thing, they 
will not give up their old-time Southern 
hospitality ideas. Papa will bring any- 
body home with him—men with the 
awfulest neckties—and mother is not 
satisfied unless she feeds everybody that 
comes to the house. I never invite any 
of the girls home to lunch without won- 
dering who on earth will sit down at 
the table with them. 

It was this same summer that papa 
bought the farm, and he was having a 
tremendous fit of raising Angora goats. 
He didn’t know a thing about farms or 
goats either, but he thought it would be 
good for him to get away from the 
office. It was the goats that got away, 
though, and they wandered over into 
the Park College experiment farm and 
ate all the vegetables out of the gardens, 
and Park College sued papa for $500. 
So he decided he’d have to have a man- 
ager on the farm, and he advertised for 
a man to raise Angora goats. He told 
us he had put the advertisement in the 
paper, and said he had given the house 
address, because the men would want to 
come after office hours, and he could look 
them over at leisure and pick out a good 
one. 

I guess none of those men had any 
office hours, because the paper was 
scarcely off the press before they began 
to come. Some of them went away when 
we told them papa wouldn’t be home 
till 6 o’clock, but one man took a notion 
to wait, and when the others saw him 
they waited, too. By noon there were 


fourteen men sitting on our front porch 
and two in the parlor. After lunch they 
came thicker and thicker. Some brought 
their wives and some of the wives 
brought their babies, and they all de- 
cided to wait for papa. We telephoned 
to the office, but he had gone to Leaven- 
worth and wouldn’t bé back till night. 

It seemed as if every unwashed person 
in town wanted to take care of goats. 
We had to bring down all the rockers 
from upstairs and even use the dining- 
room chairs, and the parlor looked like 
Aunt Sally’s parlor in “Huckleberry 


Finn” when the men were waiting for 


the Injun Territory robbers. 

About 4 o’clock, when I was so tired 
of going to the door I had almost made 
up my mind I would muffle the bell, it 
rang for the hundredth time, and when 
I crawled to open it, there, on the front 
porch in the most immaculate white 
linen gown and white shoes, absolutely 
perfect, from her smart plain hat to the 
gold mesh bag she carried, stood Mrs. 
Peterson. My mind just turned over 
and expired. 

I did not say one word, because there 
simply wasn’t one word to say. I opened 
the screen door and she stepped in, look- 
ing puzzled and polite and as if she might 
turn around and walk out any minute. 

I couldn’t take her any place down- 
stairs, because every chair and seat in the 
house was occupied by a man or a woman 
or a child that wanted to raise Angora 
goats. I just said, “Won’t you come up- 
stairs, please,” and ushered her up to 
the guest-room, and there were three 
babies asleep on the bed; so I took her 
into my room, and there was no place 
for us to sit but the couch, so we. sat 
down there, and I burst out and told her 
the whole story. 

I forgot she was deaf; I forgot all 
about lip-reading. I just talked right 
along. I believe she understood every 
word I said, too, for she began to laugh. 
In five minutes I was chattering to her 
as if we were old friends. 

Just then, in walked mama and Jean. 
I wish you could have seen Jean’s face, 
but there wasn’t time to say anything. 
There wasn’t even time to introduce any- 
body, for mama was all up in arms, and 
she talked as if Mrs. Peterson weren’t 
there. Mama wasn’t the dainty, pretty 
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Southern lady she always is in the after- 
noon. She had on her gingham dress and 
a bib apron, and there was flour all over 
one cheek, and she carried herself just 
like a general. 

“Some of those people have been here 
all day,” she burst out, “and they haven’t 
had a thing to eat. They’re bound and 
determined to stay here until they see 
your father, although, goodness knows, 
he can’t hire more than one of them.” 

“But, mama,” I protested, “you could 
never feed all those people. There must 
be sixty or seventy.” 

“T’ve got to,” snapped mama. “You 
girls come down and work.” 

Mrs. Peterson jumped up. Her face 
was full of light and she was laughing 
and excited, as if something had hap- 
pened in her own mind just then to make 
her different. 

“This is interesting!” she exclaimed. 
“Do, please, let me stay and help. I'd 
just love to!” 

And she did. She rolled up her sleeves 
and tied on an apron, and for two hours 
we fed coffee and sandwiches and pie 
to those men and women. Some of them 
were shy and rude and didn’t want to eat 
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anything; but when we had got them 
started they just made a picnic out of it, 
and put their cups on the floor and leaned 
over, stirring their coffee and laugh- 
ing. Mrs. Peterson was justewonderful. 
She glided around with a big tray of 
sandwiches, and she laughed with the 
men, and played with the babies, and 
talked ever so nicely to the women. And 
it was the most fun I ever had. 

We were right in the midst of it when 
papa walked in. He just stood and 
stared. 

“Well,” he said, “well, well, well. 
What’s all this?” And when we told him 
he stood there looking sheepish and apol- 
ogetic and confused. 

“Why, my friends,” he said, “I wasn’t 
expecting anything like this. I gave that 
job to a man that came to the office 
this morning.” 

So they all went away. But, do you 
know, when Mrs. Peterson got ready 
to go, she said, “I’ve never had such a 
good time in my life. You cannot pos- 
sibly know what this has meant to me. 
Some day I'll tell you. Please, may I 
come again?” And she kissed mama 
good-bye! Mrs. Peterson! Just think! 








Iu Silence 
By Frances Crosby Hamlet 


ow MANY kinds of solitude there be! 

So many silences the great world knows: 
Sharp hush that follows after tempest blows, 
Or peaceful quiet of the twilight sea; 
The loneliness that, conquered, maketh free, 
Or gloom where bitterness from sorrow flows. 
Dim silence shrouds thee? Ah, yet from it grows 
As thou decidest—bondage, liberty ! 


But few may tread the pathway they would choose ; 
Still happier they who learn their lot to love. 

What if thy loneliness should only prove 

An open door to others’ lives and needs? 

What if a springtime sower should refuse 

In lonely, silent earth to hide his seeds? 




















AN ACOUSTIC METHOD* 
By Dr. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN t 


HE STIMULATION of the auditory 

mechanism of deaf-mutes by means 
of acoustic exercises is a very ancient 
idea. Archigenes in the first century, 
Alexander of Tralles in the sixth century, 
and Guido Guidi in the sixteenth century 
advocated such stimulation by the pro- 
duction of noises and loud shouting. 

In 1761, Ernaud demonstrated differ- 
entiation by voice sounds as taught to 
a selected class of deaf pupils with re- 
sidual hearing. In 1767, Pereire, using 
a specially constructed hearing trumpet, 
claimed that nearly all deaf subjects with 
residual hearing could be trained to hear 
words. 

Itard was the first to try systematic 
auditory exercises, with a group of deaf- 
mutes, by repeated vocal sounds called 
into the ear and also by the use of va- 
rious musical instruments. ‘The observa- 
tions of Itard were continued by Blanchet 
and Deleau in France and by Beck, Jager, 
Wolff, and Frank in Germany. Toynbee, 
in England, emphasized the importance 
of auditory exercises in all deaf pupils 
with residual hearing. Wilde endorsed 
the opinion of Toynbee. After an apathy 
of twenty years, American teachers of 
the deaf stimulated a revival of this 
subject. Gallaudet, Currier, Gillespie, 
and» W. E. Taylor carried on their ob- 
servations with groups of the semi-deaf. 

Alexander Graham Bell, Gordon, and 
Clark investigated the work of Itard and 
commended the idea of awakening the 
auditory apparatus by means of sonorous 
vibrations. 

To Urbantschitsch of Vienna belongs 
the credit for extensive research and 
active accomplishment in this field. In 
1893 he gave the first practical public 
demonstration of his work with pupils 
of the Déobling State Institute for the 
Deaf before the Medical Association of 
Vienna. It was my privilege to be in 
Vienna during the period of development 





*Author’s abstract of address delivered at 
the Joint Convention of American Teachers of 
the Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, June 209, 
1920. 

7 Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis. 
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of this work at the Austrian State 
School and at the demonstration by Ur- 
bantschitsch before the Medical Society 
of Vienna, and it was the impression 
gathered at this time and the convincing 
evidence of practical results that actu- 
ated me to further research in this 
field. 

In April, 1897, I demonstrated the re- 
sults of two years’ work by means of 
acoustic exercises before the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology in St. Louis.— This demon- 
stration was presented to my own oto- 
logical colleagues. It was a difficult 
problem to arouse their interest and 
practical co-operation. Perhaps an earlier 
recognition of the importance of an 
acoustic method would have been effected 
had such a demonstration been presented 
to a convention of teachers of the deaf. 
Within the past few years, however, 
there has been an awakening to the im- 
portance of this question and a wave of 
earnest inquiry is surging through the 
land, and the medical profession as well 
as the teachers of the deaf are in a re- 
ceptive mood. 

Another epoch in our activities with 
acoustic exercises was created with the 
founding of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf in St. Louis in 1914. Even though 
our classes have been comparatively 
small, our opportunity for study and 
observation was unrestricted and we 
planned and plodded toward a better 
understanding of this special training. 
The principles and practices of acoustic 
training have always impressed me as 
being thoroughly sound and scientifically 
logical, and as my association with the 
actual pedagogy of the deaf became 
more intimate I began to wonder why 
such a method was not more generally 
applied, why institutions and teachers 
throughout the land were not more en- 
thusiastic about it, and why the unusual 
and satisfactory results of Urbantschitsch 
abroad and of the work at the Wright 





tThe detailed report of this demonstration 
appeared in The Laryngoscope, June, 1897 
(Vol. IT, No. 6). 

















Oral School and of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf at home could not be dupli- 
cated by other teachers and many groups 


of pupils. After a careful analysis of 
every factor, I concluded that the causes 
were: lack of information of this work 
by the teaching profession ; lack of avail- 
able literature; and, finally, lack of a 
practical and detailed working system. 

The purpose of this paper is to place 
for impartial consideration the adoption 
of an acoustic method by presenting a 
careful analysis of our observations and 
experience, by submitting literature and 
references, and by offering a systematic 
series of exercises with charts and direc- 
tions, so that every teacher may have dat» 
at hand for an acceptable and compre- 
hensive plan of work. 

The diterature of otology is volumi- 
nous in its presentation of nerve deaf- 
ness and of the physiology and pathology 
of the nerve-perceiving apparatus of the 
ear. The most marked advance in this 
field of investigation has been made 
during the past ten years in the definite 
comprehension of the physiological and 
pathological status of the labyrinth and 
in the problems of cerebral localiza- 
tion. These scientific principles, together 
with a thorough comprehension of the 
physics of sound and the theories set 
forth by Helmholz of the functions of 
the cochlea, are essential to a liberal 
understanding of the questions involved 
in the application of acoustic training. 

I have attempted a classification of 
nerve deafness into four groups, each 
group representing a different patho- 
logical and a different prognostic value 
as studied in the light of modern peda- 
gogy and psychology. 

Group I.—Deafness due to pathological 
changes in the peripheral or end-organs 
of the ear; the tissues of the auditory 
centers in the brain may be normal 
(labyrinthine). 

Group II.—Deafness due to patho- 
logical changes in the substance of the 
auditory nerve in its course from the 
internal auditory meatus to the base of 
the brain; the sensory end-organ in the 
labyrinth may be normal (central). 

Group III.—Deafness due to congenital 
absence of a part or all of the cochlear 
nerve in any area of its distribution; the 
auditory nerve trunk and nerve center 
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in the brain may be normal 
rinthine ). 

Group IV.—Deafness due to absence 
or arrested development of the auditory 
nerve in its trunk or central location in 
the brain; the sensory end-organ may 
be normal (central). 

We may conclude that in groups one 
and two the application of music stimu- 
lation may reéducate auditory nerve cells 
and fibers and overcome the paresis 
acoustica or other toxic or inflammatory 
pathology which has occurred in these 
tissues by constitutional invasion. It may 
even be possible in group three, where 
a healthy central auditory apparatus and 
a congenital absence or differentiation in 
the peripheral or acoustic mechanism 
exists, to develop some other avenue of © 
conducting sensory impressions by special 
training. 

If my classification could be definitely 
corroborated by careful functional tests, 
it would make selective pedagogy prac- 
tically possible in these cases. 

From our practical observations with 
the acoustic method, we are justified in 
the conclusion that not only semi-deaf 
pupils, but those heretofore classified as 
totally deaf, may exhibit definite progress 
by acoustic training. 

In planning our course of training of 
the acoustic method in the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, we have directed that 
every pupil in the oral school shall receive 
daily systematic training of this character, 
irrespective of the degree of deafness, the 
age of the pupil, or scholastic status. We 
have devised individual record charts, 
and every step in the progress of the 
individual pupil is here noted. We be- 
lieve that a careful analysis of these 
charts and a few years more of experi- 
ence will lead to a comprehensive work- 
ing system enabling all instructors to 
be placed on the same pedagogic plane 
and all deaf pupils to be given equal 
opportunity fof development by acoustic 
training. It is my sincere opinion that 
the main reason for the many unsuccess- 
ful attempts and indifferent results in the 
use of the acoustic method are due to 
the desultory, aimless, and unsystematic 
form of procedure which has discour- 
aged teacher and pupil alike and given 
rise to many misconceptions and misun- 
derstandings about this special pedagogy. 


(laby- 
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There will be disappointments in the 
results, there will be imperfections in the 
practical work of this system, but we 
ask your indulgence and your co-opera- 
tion so that we may study together the 
many problems that must arise and be 
solved before a thoroughly feasible work- 
ing plan can be perfected. 

here has been much misunderstand- 
ing concerning the acoustic method of 
training the deaf. _In the literature we 
find mention of an “Oral Method,” 
“Auricular Training,” “Oral Gymnastics,” 
“Acoustic Exercises”—titles which may 
lead us astray by the manifold interpre- 
tations and confusion of terms. If the 
work here presented is regarded as of 
sufficient importance and dignity to jus- 
tify its taking a place with other peda- 
gogic systems, we desire to term this 
“The Acoustic Method.” 

The principles of the acoustic method 
are based on sound vibration and sound 
interpretation through the auditory nerve 
apparatus, both peripherally and cen- 
trally considered. Let us assume the 
case of a totally deaf child as the most 
exacting test to which the acoustic 
method may be subjected. The pupil has 
been examined by a competent otologist 
conversant with all the modern principles 
and theories of auditory function. The 
pupil has been tested by every musical 
agent known to determine the presence 
or absence of an acoustic impression. He 
hears neither the human voice, tuning- 
forks, the piano, organ, accordion, gong, 
clarinet, or other reed, wood-wind, or 
string musical instrument in any pitch. 
He does not react to the tests to de- 
termine the presence of a functioning 
vestibular apparatus. 

We conclude that this pupil, at the 
time of making such functional test, is 
totally deaf, at least as far as the re- 
sponse from his peripheral acoustic mech- 
anism is concerned. We assume that the 
pupil has been taught by lip-reading and 
speech the elementary vowels or at least 
some of them; or we may even occasion- 
ally begin with a young pupil who has 
not even had this preliminary training. 

We classify our plan of work into 
(1) passive education, (2) active educa- 
tion. We term the process of stimula- 
tion with musical instruments, a stimu- 
lation received by the child without 


conscious effort on his part, as passive 
education. To simplify our work and 
concentrate our observations, we employ 
two musical instruments at the Central 
Institute—a specially constructed har- 
monium for passive education; the hu- 
man voice for active education. The ac- 
cordion used is a duplicate of the one 
constructed for Urbantchitsch over 
twenty-five years ago for the acoustic 
training instituted by him and used with 
pupils at the Austrian State Institute for 
the Deaf at Dobling. This harmonium 
has a range of six octaves in the musical 
scale. The tone limitation is from Contra 
F to E*. (Note: A special harmonium 
of six octaves is now being constructed, 
the notes of which may be individually 
or collectively conducted to the ear with 
a volume, quality, pitch and duration 
varied and measured at will. A further 
detailed description of this musical ap- 
paratus will be published shortly and 
schools and teachers will be advised 
where it can be obtained.) 

The three dimensions of sound— 
volume, pitch, and timbre (quality)—are 
always kept in mind in acoustic train- 
ing. Volume of sound is increased or 
diminished to fit each given case. Pitch 
is developed at the earliest possible 
period. As soon as a child responds to 
a musical sound vibration, an attempt 
is made not only to develop perception of 
a second sound, but also to formulate in 
the auditory and mental response a dif- 
ferentiation of pitch. Timbre, or voice 
quality, is an important factor in passive 
education, and the employment of various 
musical instruments prepares the pupil 
for a perception and differentiation of 
the various timbers of the voices to which 
he is later subjected in active education 
and when brought in touch with the 
voices of other teachers. 

All pupils trained by the acoustic 
method should be given at least ten 
minutes’ instrumental stimulation daily, 
in addition to the acoustic exercises for 
developing appreciation of spoken lan- 
guage. These instrumental vibrations 
should be continued throughout the en- 
tire course of acoustic training, for by 
their use the entire range of the organ 
of Corti is constantly subjected to stimu- 
lation and inactive or dormant tone 
islands awakened to greater potentiality. 























It is difficult to make an accurate test 
of residual hearing, especially when an 
instrument producing very intense vibra- 
tion is used. Older pupils will differ- 
entiate between tactile and auditory im- 
pressions, but the younger ones can rarely 
do this. Intense tones are often con- 
veyed directly to the auditory nerve 
through bone conduction and are re- 
ceived as tactile impressions rather than 
as auditory impressions. 

After the residuum of hearing has 
been sufficiently developed to enable the 
deaf pupil to hear the human voice, we 
begin the process of active education. 
This training has as its fundamental pur- 
pose the stimulation of the auditory end- 
organ and the development of mental 
impressions to the degree required in dif- 
ferentiating intensity, pitch, tone, color, 
and duration of vocal sounds; then to a 
comprehension of vowels, consonants, 
words, phrases, and sentences. We divide 
active education into (@) analytic form 
and (b) synthetic form. 

Analytic exercises are composed of 
single vowels and groups of vowels and 
various combinations of syllable drill. 
Language is thus separated into its com- 
ponent parts. Such exercises are given 
the pupil in order to develop actual aud- 
itory perception without the aid of an 
association of ideas. 

Synthetic exercises are used to develop 
a comprehension of spoken language. 
Words, phrases, sentences, and _ stories 
comprise these exercises. Words are 
classified in family groups, as to initial 
consonants, accented vowel, and number 
of syllables. Phrases and sentences are 
broken up into syllables, given with pro- 
longed tone at first, then shortened to 
normal duration. As many rhythms as 
possible are applied to each phrase and 
sentence. Various accents and inflections 
are also given. 

Analytic exercises should precede syn- 
thetic exercises in the case of the pupil 
who has a sufficient auditory residuum 
to hear voice when training is begun, 
and also in the pupil in whom perception 
for voice has just been developed by 
passive education. It is through the 
analytic exercises that the pupil’s at- 
tention is focused on definite acoustic 
impressions and the hearing power stimu- 
lated independent of word imagery. Suf- 
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ficient practise in analytic exercises will 
overcome delayed and incorrect responses 
to spoken language and create perception 


for actual acoustic impressions. It is 
much easier for the pupil to interpret 
synthetic acoustic exercises, as the asso- 
ciation of ideas naturally aids in such 
interpretation. It will be found, however, 
that a neglect of the analytic method and 
overdevelopment of the synthetic method 
will produce an end-result of auditory 
inaccuracy and physiologic inefficiency. 


Nott. — The unabridged monograph 
from which this abstract has been pre- 
pared will be issued in pamphlet form 
shortly. With it will be included a series 
of working charts for individual and 
class instruction, as prepared by Miss 
Lilla B. McKenzie, of the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. 
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At two minutes past noon, September 16, 
1920, at Wall and Broad Streets, New York 
City, an explosion took place which, metaphori- 
cally, shook New York. Nineteen minutes 
after the explosion had occurred the switch- 
board operator at the Atlantic Division Head- 
quarters, American Red Cross, had connected 
Captain Hanley, of the Police Department, 
with the Department of Disaster and Relief. 
Twenty minutes later a score of nurses, half 
a dozen truckloads of surgical dressings, medi- 
cal supplies, and hospital equipment, and thirty- 
five field directors of the American Red Cross 
were on their way to the scene of the disaster. 

“You people must have dropped from 
heaven,” was the exclamation of Dr. Vaughn, 
chief surgeon of Volunteer Hospital, when a 
Red Cross ambulance arrived with the first 
consignment of nurses. 

The New York County Chapter sent seventy- 
five nurses to the disaster, enough to provide 
for a night force, several truckloads of sup- 
plies, twenty gallons of coffee, and a large 
quantity of rolls and sandwiches. The Metro- 
politan Disaster Relief Committee of the Red 
Cross, an organization representing all the 
chapters in the district, formed for the purpose 
of acting in such emergencies, had one of its 
relief units on the ground within a short time. 

At the hospital receiving the injured the Red 
Cross set up an information service, obtaining 
the names and addresses of the injured and 
getting in touch with relatives of the latter by 
telephone and Red Cross messengers. 

During the year ending June 30, 1920, there 
was an average of four great disasters a month 
in the United States. The American Red Cross 
believes in preparedness. Do you? Prepared- 
ness is one of the reasons for the Red Cross 
Roll Call to be held November 11-25. Be pre- 
pared with your membership dollar that your 
Red Cross may be prepared for emergencies. 











TEACHING A HEARING VOCABULARY * 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT + 


HERE ARE three purposes for giving 
auricular training to the pupils of a 
school for the deaf: 

1. To increase the ability to perceive 
sound. 

2. To train the brain to associate ideas 
with the sounds of speech that are per- 
ceived, and so to understand spoken 
language by means of the ear. 

3. To improve speech. 

For the first purpose we can use me- 
chanical or electrical apparatus, as well 
as the voice, for producing sound. For 
the other two purposes we can use noth- 
ing except the spoken word. 

We must discriminate carefully be- 
tween the first and the second purposes. 
Success in training a deaf person to com- 
prehend spoken language by means of 
the ear may easily give the impression 
that the actual perception of sound has 
been improved when that may not be 
true. Efforts toward the improvement 
of hearing are merely preliminary to the 
further training that is necessary for the 
use of this hearing in the comprehension 
of spoken language. 

My personal experience and observa- 
tion during the past thirty years have led 
me to the conclusion that auricular train- 
ing, either with the voice or with sound- 
producing apparatus, rarely secures any 
valuable improvement in the hearing; 
yet I am convinced that auricular train- 
ing by means of the spoken word would 
give about one-third of our pupils the 
power to understand spoken language by 
ear and would improve the speech of at 
least one-fourth of them. 

Our pupils have so much more to ac- 
complish during the educational period 
than the pupils in schools for the hear- 
ing, that we should use their precious 
time only for the purposes that are 
reasonably sure to secure results. There- 
fore I am in favor of laying much more 
stress upon atiricular training by the 
spoken word than by means of any 
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sound-producing apparatus, mechanical 
or electrical. I will, therefore, confine 
my own paper to the discussion of auric- 
ular training for the purposes of teach- 
ing a comprehension of spoken language 
by means of the ear, and the consequent 
improvement of speech. 

As the natural order of human de- 
velopment is comprehension first and 
expression second, I will take up these 
purposes in their order. 

We all know that merely to hear the 
sounds of speech is not enough for com- 
prehension. If it were, there would be 
no necessity for the labor involved in 
learning foreign languages. We know, 
to our cost, that our brains must receive 
a long course of training in the associa- 
tion of ideas with the sounds conveyed 
to them by the ear before we arrive at 
an understanding of spoken language. 
We also know that, when once our brains 
have been trained to associate ideas with 
the sequences of sound which we call 
words, we can understand what is said, 
even if our ears are not able to catch all 
the sounds perfectly. When listening to 
conversation or discourse under difficult 
conditions, we are able to get the idea, 
though we hear the speaker imperfectly. 
Our knowledge of the language enables 
us unconsciously to supply much of what 
we failed actually to hear. If the same 
speaker should speak with precisely the 
same degree of imperfection in a lan- 
guage less familiar to us, we should not 
be able to get his thought. 

In other words, the comprehension by 
ear of spoken language is much more a 
matter of brain-training than of sound- 
perception. 

Many tests and observations have con- 
vinced me that about one-third of the 
pupils in our schools for the deaf still 
possess, when they enter school, a suffi- 
cient power of perceiving the sounds of 
speech to enable them to learn to com- 
prehend spoken language if they could 
receive the proper mental training. They 
do not hear enough to learn in the ordi- 
nary way and at the ordinary conversa- 
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tional distances of daily life, and so have 
reached school age without acquiring 
either language or speech, and they prop- 
erly belong in a school for the deaf. 

This situation arises from the funda- 
mental law of sound transmission. Sound 
is conveyed from its source outward in 
all directions by spherical air waves. The 
force of these spherical waves varies in- 
versely as the square of the radius of the 
sphere, and this radius is the distance 
from the source of sound to the point 
where the wave impinges upon the 
sound-perceiving apparatus. Put in the 
language of the street, a sound is four 
times as loud at half the distance, six- 
teen times as loud at a quarter of the 
distance, sixty-four times as loud at an 
eighth of the distance, etc. Expressed 
still more concretely, a word spoken with 
a certain volume or pitch an inch from a 
deaf child’s ear will sound 1,296 times 
as loud as it would if spoken three feet 
away. 

Many a little child of seven enters our 
schools for the deaf with no understand- 
ing of language, who might have prac- 
tically the same vocabulary as his hear- 
ing companion of seven, had the same 
language that was addressed to his com- 
panion at ordinary conversational dis- 
tances been addressed to him at the dis- 
tance of-an inch or two from his ear. 
He might still be a proper candidate for 
a school for the deaf if that school was 
conducted as it ought to be, but what a 
tremendous advantage he would have 
over his situation at -seven, with no lan- 
guage and without the mental develop- 
ment that can be secured only through 
language. 

Would that it were possible to put this 
knowledge into the mind of every parent 
of a deaf child when that child was six 
months old. If we could only get every 
physician in the world to realize this 
fully, it might be possible to get the fact 
to the family of the deaf child in time to 
benefit him. At any rate, let us all do 
our utmost to spread the idea as widely 
as possible. 

But our immediate problem as teachers 
of the deaf is to begin the process of 
training this little fellow’s brain as soon 
as he comes under our care, and to re- 


cover, so far as that is possible, the years 
that have been lost. 

I take it for granted that every known 
means, medical and surgical, for the im- 
provement of sound-perception has been 
employed with the child; that the ears 
are clean and healthy; that there is no 
obstruction of the Eustachian tube ; that 
his general physical condition is as good 
as it can be made. What, then, shall be 
our procedure as teachers to train the 
child’s mind to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent in the comprehension of language 
the power of sound-perception that re- 
mains? 

It is a very simple process and one 
that any teacher or any parent can carry 
out by means of patience, persistence, 
and enthusiasm. ‘The process consists 
first in directing the child’s attention to 
sounds, and second in gradually building 
up a hearing vocabulary. 

I have several times outlined the pro- 
cess as conducted in my own school, but 
it may be well briefly to repeat that out- 
line here, and then to illustrate it with 
some pupils. We will suppose that the 
pupil with whom we are to work has the 
smallest remnant of hearing that it is 
possible to utilize for comprehension of 
language. Of course, the greater the 
amount of hearing, intellect being the 
same, the easier is the problem. 

Not having been accustomed to get 
anything helpful through his ears, he 
has probably come to ignore any sounds 
that may reach him. He has thus become 
psychically deaf as well as physically 
deaf. We must first overcome this psy- 
chical deafness and secure his attention 
to sound. In other words, we must in- 
duce him to listen. 

We begin this by giving him an op- 
portunity to discriminate between two or 
more sounds and offering him an induce- 
ment in the shape of some reward for 
attempting to do so. It is convenient to 
use for this initial stage a police whistle, 
a bell, the clapping of hands, and the 
shouted sound of @. 

A record is kept of his success in de- 
termining which sound is made, and if, 
after a period varying from a day to a 
month, he can uniformly succeed 80 per 
cent of the time, we go on to the attempt 
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to distinguish between three words of 
widely differing vowel sound, but of the 
same length. The three words car, comb, 
and key serve very well, as they can be 
readily associated with the objects and 
begin with the same consonant sound. 

We do not harp so long upon any 
single group as to create a wearied dis- 
taste, and we encourage and reward with 
sufficient liberality to secure willing ef- 
fort, for nothing can be done without 
the cheerful co-operation of the child. If 
his attention wanders and his interest 
wanes after we have tried one group of 
words, we can usually arouse his interest 
again by substituting some other group 
that will serve our purpose just as well, 
as, for example, eyes, nose, mouth, or his 
own name and those of two of his play- 
mates. 

The next step, naturally, is to use 
three sentences, such as, “Open your 
mouth,” “Shut your eyes,” “Clap your 
hands.” When once he finds himself 
able to distinguish between three sen- 
tences, it is easier to maintain his atten- 
tion, and his progress is usually more 
rapid. But so many elements enter into 
his success that one must not be dis- 
couraged if he fails at intervals. He 
may be out of condition physically 
at the moment. He may be tired. 
He may be diverted by something 
going on around him or by thoughts 
of something he has been doing 
or is going to do. The concentration of 
attention necessary to success in the be- 
ginning is so great that it is difficult to 
secure it invariably or for more than a 
few minutes at a time. In the case of 
the little ones, five minutes is long 
enough at a time, but the exercise can 
profitably be given at least twice a day. 

The distance from the ear, the loud- 
ness and pitch of the voice, and whether 
a man’s voice or a woman’s is better 
heard must all be determined by experi- 
ment in each individual case. It is also 
necessary to learn which is the better 
ear. Every effort should be made to 
develop the power in each ear, and the 
effort should be abandoned only after 
many and recurring trials. The records 
of the trials for a week do not by any 
means give a reliable basis for judgment 


as to the hearing possibilities possessed 
by a pupil, but the average of careful 
daily records kept for a month or six 
weeks may be accepted as indicative of 
his possibilities at the moment. If this 
average success is so small that it seems 
wiser to use the time for something else, 
a fresh set of tests should be made when 
he is a year older. I have sometimes 
been able to get excelient results several 
years subsequent to an unsuccessful 
series of efforts. This is usually due to 
greater maturity and understanding and 
desire on the part of the pupil as he 
grows older, together with an increased 
power of concentrated attention. 

It is rare that the best results can be 
obtained by giving the exercises more 
than an inch or an inch and a half from 
the ear, since the power of the impres- 
sion decreases so rapidly with increased 
distance. 

Naturally, the combined action of the 
ear and the eyes improves the accuracy 
with which sounds are comprehended, 
and especially the accuracy with which 
they are reproduced. For this reason, 
it is very helpful to conduct a portion of 
the practise in front of a mirror, so that 
the child can see the mouth of the 
speaker, even when it is very near his 
ear. About half the time, however, he 
should be made to depend upon his ear 
alone for comprehension, though most 
of the time devoted to having him repro- 
duce by his own speech the sounds he 
hears can best be spent with the aid of 
the mirror. : 

For the sake of the child, for the sake 
of the teacher, since her work will be 
rendered easier and her results more 
satisfactory, and for the sake of the 
school, since results spell success, there 
should be a careful test of every pupil in 
the school, and those who are found able, 
after three or four sessions of five min- 
utes each, to distinguish with go per cent 
of accuracy between the three words 
car, comb, and key should be provided 
with a fixed time, not less than five 
minutes a day, during which they should 
receive a series of progressive exercises 
in the comprehension of words and 
phrases by ear. They should have other 
periods when the same exercises are 
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given them while facing a mirror with 
the speaker’s lips an inch from their ears, 
and they should attempt to reproduce 
the words and sentences as they see and 
hear them. ~ 

Short phrases and sentences of prac- 
tical use can very early be substituted 
for single words; such sentences as 
“Where is your hat?” “Who was that?” 
“Put on your cap,” “Shut the door,” 
“Wash your hands,” etc. Sentences are 
often easier to get than detached words, 
and they are much more interesting. 

The teacher must not forget that many 
repetitions are required before any word 
or sentence is really incorporated in the 
vocabulary of a person. It is to be hoped 
that he or she has at some time attempted 
to learn to speak and understand a 
foreign language, in which case it will be 
known how many times it was necessary 
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to hear a sentence before it was instantly 
comprehended and how very many more 
times were required before he or she 
could speak the sentence fluently and 
correctly. Having this in mind, the 
teacher will be willing to present the same 
phrases and sentences to the pupil very 
many times before being discouraged 
when the pupil fails to recognize or to 
reproduce correctly. 

Do not forget that comprehension 
must precede expression ; that you and I 
learned first to understand and consider- 
ably later to speak, and that our pupils, 
in this matter of hearing, should gain a 
comprehension of heard language before 
they are asked to utter the words and 
sentences themselves. But when once a 
hearing vocabulary has been acquired, 
the spoken expression will greatly im- 
prove. 





THE ADULT HARD-OF-HEARING MOVEMENT IN GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, AND HOLLAND 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


ARGARETHE VON WITZLEBEN, born in 
Dresden on February 22, 1853; 
died in Halle on February 1, 1917 (her- 
self hard of heaging since childhood), in 
1901 founded the Hephata League for 
the Hard of Hearing, a Protestant asso- 
ciation, of which there are branches now 
in numerous cities and towns of Ger- 
many and ten in Switzerland. The initial 
purpose of the Hephata League, as its 
name implies, was to provide religious 
services for the hard of hearing; later 
the work was extended to cover many of 
the social and economic problems arising 
from defective hearing in adult life. 


THE MULTIPHONE 


The Berlin branch of the Hephata 
League has a home of its own, consisting 
of office, social room, veranda, and back 
yard, as well as a small auditorium, where 
the services and lectures are held. A 
long, narrow table in the center holds 
the wires and transmitters of the multi- 
phone (Vielhérer), while on each side of 
the table the members sit and listen 


through the apparatus to the voice of the 
speaker on the platform, who speaks into 
the receiver. A goodly number of the 
hard of hearing, it was found, do not ac- 
quire sufficient skill in reading the lips 
to enable them to follow a lecture in its 
entirety; hence the multiphone is con- 
sidered a necessity, so that all may derive 
benefit from the subject presented. On 
the other hand, I observed that even those 
who were not lip-readers could not under- 
stand the speaker as well through the 
transmitter if his face or lips were hid- 
den by the receiver standing on the desk 
on the speaker’s platform. They were 
stretching their necks to catch a view of 
his face. 


THE SCHUTZVERBAND DER SCHWER- 
HORIGEN 


For other creeds there is a Schutzver- 
band fiir Schwerhorige, a Protective As- 
sociation for the Hard-of-Hearing, or- 
ganized in 1912, with branches in Berlin 
and other places, the aims of which are 
similar—the social and economic better- 
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A LECTURE CLASS OF THE GUILD POSED AROUND THE VIELHORER (MULTIPHONE) 


ment of the condition of its members. 
They hold frequent meetings in a hall 
equipped by the Berlin Telephone Com- 
pany with a telephonic outfit that enables 
them, by attaching their transmitter to 
the switchboard, to follow the minutes 
of the meetings or lecture. 

I happened in right in the middle of a 
lecture on the works of Gerhard Haupt- 
mann. There was quite a crowd on hand 
to greet the visitor from America, and I 
was invited to join the meeting via the 
wires of the telephone apparatus. I had 
to explain that I could not hear on in- 
struments ; that I was dependent on lip- 
reading. So I was given a seat on the 
platform, from where I could overlook 
the audience. 

War conditions and conditions that fol- 
lowed upon the war seem to have played 
a big réle in the habits of the people. The 
great nervous strain they have been under 
is Ofttimes evident in their faces and also 
in their manner. In age, appearance, and 
number, however, a hard-of-hearing audi- 
ence seems the same the world over. 
There were men and women from twenty 
to sixty, apparently from every station 
in life. They were all much interested in 
the subject under discussion; only now 
and then an elderly person appeared to 
be fatigued by the strain of listening on 
the apparatus in the evening. 


INTO THE OPEN 


During the summer months the mem- 
bers of these associations make excur- 
sions by foot, trolley, train, or boat to 
the country places surrounding the city, 
stopping off at some wayside inn for 
black “coffee” (the real bean, as well 
as milk and sugar, seems to have 
disappeared from the market), refresh- 
ments, and conversation. The monthly 
bulletins announce day, hour, and place 
of excursion, to which the members flock 
with the now unavoidable Stullen, home- 
made sandwiches of black war bread, as 
individual bread cards entitling one to 
rations of bread are still obtainable only 
through government distribution at the 
place of residence. For those of the hard 
of hearing wishing to spend their vaca- 
tion at a summer resort, there is a list 
of hotels in Germany and Switzerland 
which have signified their willingness to 
pay special attention to the accommoda- 
tion of hard-of-hearing guests. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES 


Junior Hephata leagues and junior 
magazines exist in several cities of Ger- 
many, and a Big Brother and Big Sister 
movement is in course of formation; for, 
as has been stated by the founder of the 
latter, Dr. Konrad Plath, “No one is so 
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forsaken, no one so starved, as a hard- 
of-hearing child in the midst of its hear- 
ing, frolicking playmates.” For sickly 
or undernourished hard-of-hearing school 
children a fund has been raised by their 
adult fellow-sufferers and others inter- 
ested, to pay for summer vacations in the 
country, so that they may be able to with- 
stand the privations of the coming winter 
months. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The many thousands of men who came 
out of the war crippled or disabled had 
to be placed in occupations that offered 
self-support, large firms as well as smaller 
concerns giving first consideration to 
those who had returned from the front 
with maimed bodies. As a natural con- 
sequence, the stay-at-homes, who suffered 
only from defective hearing, have had 
great difficulty in securing suitable em- 
ployment. Six of the leading organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing conferred 
in this matter and sent out question 
blanks to their members, assuring them 
that the replies would be treated as 
strictly confidential, in order to determine 
what occupation would prove of the 
greatest value to those who could not 
hear well. The following questions were 
numbered on the blank: 


. Place of residence. 
. State. 
. Name. 
. Age. 
. At what age did you become hard of 
hearing? 
6. What was the cause? 
7. Do you hold yourself profoundly, partly, 
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or slightly hard of hearing? (At what dis-. 


tance can you hear loud conversation?) 

8. What schools did you attend? 

9. Were you hard of hearing when you took 
up your vocation? 

‘10. What is your vocation (detailed state- 
ment requested whether retail or wholesale 
operation, own business or position, open store, 
trade with public, etc.) ? 

11. Is your further advancement in your 
vocation hindered through your defect in hear- 
ing! 

12. Were you able to attend continuation 
schools in spite of hardness of hearing? 

13. If so, what experiences did you make 
there? 

14. How long have you been in this voca- 
tion? 

15. Did you have to change your vocation 
because of encroaching deafness (if so, what 
was your former vocation) ? 
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16, Is your present vocation congenial to 
you! 

17. Does the defect in hearing hinder you in 
the exercise of your vocation? 

18. In that case, how do you overcome the 
difficulty (do you use an instrument or can 
you read the lips) ? 

19. How are your relations with your fellow- 
workers? 

20. Is your income less than that of your 
well-hearing fellow-workers? 

21. Can you, in view of your experience, 
recommend your vocation to other hard-of- 
hearing persons? 

22. Can you make other suggestions as to 
choice of vocations for the hard of hearing? 

23. Can you recommend other vocations for 
the hard of hearing? If so, what? 

24. Would you, in view of your present ex- 
perience, take up another vocation? If so, 
what? 

25. Do you belong to an association for the 
hard of hearing? If so, which? 


The replies to these questions were 
quite numerous; they have yielded a 
wealth of material. It is now being 
worked out; statistics will be compiled, 
the results of which are to be announced 
later. 


LEGAL PROTECTION 


A movement is on foot in Germany 
and Austria to provide legal protection 
to the hard of hearing who are being 
taken advantage of in business, or who 
lose their hearing while in service and 
are then dismissed without consideration 
of the consequences. In the past there 
was no redress for cases of this sort, pen- 
sions not being available for an infirmity 
which left the body whole. It is hoped 
that the laws and courts will take recog- 
nition of these circumstances hereafter 
and try to remedy them. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The hard of hearing are, moreover, 
urged for their own protection to take 
out accident insurance policies, since their 
imperfect hearing exposes them to more 
frequent dangers from accidents. The 
laws in Europe do not, I believe, grant 
damages in case of physical injury to 
such an extent as is done here, and while 
the street traffic is not as heavy as in the 
large cities of the United States, the sub- 
way, the street-cars that turn sudden 
curves, the numerous unexpected bicy- 
clists, offer many dangers to the unwary. 

The Untergrundbahn (subway) of 
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Berlin was a constant source of wonder 
to me. I marveled how people kept out 
of being hurt in some way or other. 
There is no separate guard to each car; 
in fact, there is only one at the station, 
who gives the signal for the starting of 
the train, the passengers having to open 
and close the doors of the cars them- 
selves. While this is not so difficult to 
those accustomed to it, the real “fun” 
begins when the passengers wishing to 
board the train try to find their particular 
cars. There are four different sections, 
two for the second class—i. e., smoking 
and no smoking car—and: the same for 
the third class. The trains operated dur- 
ing rush hours carry double that number 
in irregular order. As the train stops 
only for a minute or two, those trying to 
find their respective cars and those trying 
to reach the exit seem hopelessly inter- 
mingled in the rush that follows in all 
directions. On second thought, I can 


only approve the motion for accident in-' 


surance. 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 


The Guild for the Cultivation of Post- 
graduate Study among the Hard of Hear- 
ing (Das Pflegeamt fiir die wissen- 
schaftliche Weiterbildung der Schwer- 
horigen), which has its seat in Berlin, 
was presented with a multiphone of 
twenty-four connections by one of its 
well-to-do hard-of-hearing members, Mr. 
Paul Prerauer. The lectures that are 
given there by university men under the 
auspices of the Guild offer the following 
subjects: Introduction into philosophy ; 
introduction into biology; economics 
from the standpoint of its historical de- 
velopment; and a survey of the works 
of the German poets. Other subjects 
will be taken up as required. A general 
discussion follows the lectures, the mem- 
bers participating, which proves a great 
mental stimulus to many. 

A large hall, the Urania, has besides 
been equipped with the multiphone, each 
orchestra seat having a connection. The 
lectures are illustrated by moving pic- 
tures or slides. Plans are in formation 
to make the Urania a place of much use- 
fulness in future in bringing religious, 
political, social, and artistic subjects 





within the range of vision and under- 
standing of the hard of hearing. 


LIP-READING 


Although courses in lip-reading are 
offered free of charge in a number of 
places, the art is not yet studied to such 
an extensive degree as in the United 
States. All of the leagues provide free 
instruction for beginners as well as for 
advanced students, some of which are 
well attended; but the learners seem not 


to put the acquired ability into so much ~ 


daily use as is done here. I drew atten- 
tion to this when invited to a meeting of 
the Hephata League, where I told of the 
good work that is being done in the 
United States along these lines. A de- 
scription of the Volta Bureau and its 
aims aroused much interest on this oc- 
casion. 


DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


About two thousand soldiers are said 
to have lost their hearing in the war. 
Much has been accomplished for the men, 
especially in Hamburg, also in Berlin 
and other cities, in teaching them to read 
the lips and placing them in suitable oc- 
cupations. The German Government is 
not paying any pensions to the men who 
were deafened at the front, which fact 
was advertised by a veteran walking up 
and down in one of the busiest streets of 
Berlin with a sign telling the story on his 
chest. 

The ear clinic conducted by Professor 
Dr. Flatau in the Charité is still holding 
a class in lip-reading three times a week 
for deafened soldiers and others. The 
students sit around a very large round 
table with a blackboard top that can be 
written upon by each member of the 
class, as the emergency may require. 
The students all seemed to enjoy the good 
humor of Professor Flatau, who was 
teaching them when I arrived at the 
Charité; but I must admit that, as usual, 
the women and girls present far outdid 
the men in reading the lips. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


The Protestant Church has done a 
great deal in conducting special religious 
services for the hard of hearing in thirty- 
eight cities and towns, even where no 
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league exists. Where a multiphone is 


available, the hard of hearing listen to 
the service by this means. Divine serv- 
ices are also held for them on the holi- 
days throughout the year. Pastor Schuk- 
necht, of Dresden, who arranged the first 
exhibition for the hard of hearing in 
Germany, of which more at another op- 
portunity, has given much of his time 
and effort to further religious instruction 
among hard-of-hearing children as well 
as among adults. 


THE PIN 


“The reason why,” writes Dr. Plath, 
“the hard of hearing did not in the past 
adopt and wear a pin is simply because 
they could neither agree as to its pur- 
pose nor as to its shape or design.” He 
suggested a round disk, an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, of yellow enamel 
yellow being most easily perceived by the 
eye at all hours of the day and night— 
with three black spots in triangular form 
in the center, showing a contrast that 
fixes itself firmly into the consciousness 
of everyone. Around the edges of the 
disk are the words “Bund der Schwer- 
horigen — Hephata” (League for the 
Hard of Hearing—Hephata). This pin 
has been adopted by all the leagues of 
Germany and Switzerland. 





THE HARD OF HEARING IN SWITZERLAND 


Miss Elly Rutishauser, herself entirely 
deaf, whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing first in Dresden, at the exhibition for 
the hard of hearing, and later in her 
home in Ziirich, Switzerland, is one of 
the leaders among the hard of hearing 
of the little mountain republic. In a 
three-storied dwelling, am Zeltweg, she 
teaches the art of lip-reading to students 
who come to her from all parts of the 
country, for a month or two or until 
they have acquired sufficient skill. She 
is also connected with the Ztirich branch 
of the Hephata League, which was called 
into being on the occasion of a visit of 
Margarethe von Witzleben from Ger- 
many. <A _ school for hard-of-hearing 
children is in the course of establishment, 
Basle being ahead in this respect, for 
such a school has existed there for some 
years. 

The Schweizer Monatsblatt fiir Schwer- 
hdrige is published monthly in Berne, 
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and contains contributions from aurists, 
teachers of lip-reading, autobiographical 
sketches from the readers themselves, 
and treats as well numerous questions 
concerning modes of living, aids to the 
hearing, besides bringing reports from 
the leagues in other cities. A text-book 
on lip-reading was published some time 
ago in Zurich, part of which devotes 
itself to the Swiss dialect. 


THE HARD OF HEARING IN HOLLAND 


The Association for the Promotion of 
the Interests of the Hard of Hearing is 
a central organization in Holland, which 
controls the numerous branches in towns 
and cities of the Empire. It has 3,000 
members, and its own monthly magazine 
is Ons Maandblad. Miss ‘Tine Marcus, 
a pioneer in this field and one of the most 
active workers of the organization, is 
also responsible for the establishment of 
the first school for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in the Netherlands. She is, more- 
over, the organizer of the visiting exhibi- 
tions of and for the hard of hearing, 
which travel to most of the larger cities 
and attract the attention of the hard of 
hearing to the possibilities of organized 
club-work. .The pin that is used in Hol- 
land consists of a round disk with the 
letters S H (Slecht Hoorend, hard of 
hearing) inscribed on it. 

The. association possesses a summer 
home in Lunteren, the plans of which 
have been designed in consideration of 
the particular needs of the hard of hear- 
ing requiring recuperation or rest. Thus 
it will be seen that, even in a small coun- 
try like Holland, the need of organized 
endeavor to aid the cause of those who 
lose their hearing during er after school 
age has been recognized and is being met. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE STILL A CONTINUOUS 
ROUND OF UNFORESEEN ADVENTURE 


The unexpected difficulties due to war 
conditions that daily present themselves 
to the traveler abroad, no matter how 
seasoned he may be, the shortage of hotel 
accommodations everywhere, as well as 
my inability to use the French language 
with any degree of fluency, and, last but 
not least—although I hate to emphasize 
it—my lack of hearing, compelled me for 
safety’s sake to cancel my trip to France, 
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to which I had looked forward with 
much enthusiasm. I had planned not 
only to see the beautiful capital, but also 
to visit schools and leagues for the hard- 
of hearing, if, perchance, one or the other 
could be found open in spite of the sum- 
mer months. I leave this interesting pro- 
gram for another trip abroad, which I 
hope may be forthcoming at no very dis- 
tant date. 

There is much, I believe, that can be 
gained from an interchange of ideas and 
opinions, whether they emanate from 
friend or erstwhile foe. In matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the race, in the 
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reconstruction of the physically handi- 
capped, we might learn from the Quaker 
with whom I journeyed all the. way from 
New York to Berlin—who had left his 
loved ones, wife and five children, behind 
to aid in feeding the starved mothers and 
children of Germany—how to conquer 
every other feeling than that of being 
pro-human. 
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CONSERVE HEARING AND ELIMINATE THE CAUSES OF 
DEAFNESS 


By FRED DE LAND 


N EXAMINATION of the recorded al- 

leged causes of deafness appearing 
in the voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject indicates that the four principal as- 
signed causes that precede loss of hearing 
are scarlet fever and measles in cases 
of acquired deafness, and syphilis and 
unwise marriages in congenital and he- 
reditary cases. That the various phases 
of meningitis play so important a part 
in causing loss of hearing that meningitis 
should be listed as one of the principal 
causes will probably be advocated by 
some readers. It is not included in this 
list because of the belief that it may be 
the effect of a cause, and in many cases 
that cause may be and probably is sy- 
philis. The writer is aware that all these 
so-called causes are only indirect causes 
—that is, they are the cause of the cause 
that causes that diseased condition or 
abnormal pathological condition which 
sooner or later results in deafness; but, 
for brevity’s sake, the word “cause’’ is 
employed in general use, whether primary 
or secondary. 

Some day the intelligent members in 
every community will awake to the ex- 
pensive folly of virtually sanctioning, 
through indifference, the spread of in- 
fectious diseases like scarlet fever and 
measles. Then these dread destroyers 
of little children will be wiped out and 
the number of new cases of acquired 
deafness will be largely lessened. It is 


believed that both diseases could be elim- 
inated within the brief period of five 
years, if complete and cordial co-opera- 
tion between every member of the com- 
munity and the health authorities could 
be brought about. 

Scarlet fever and measles are listed 
as “children’s diseases,’ though adults 
also are infected, more especially with 
measles. The number of deaths annually 
caused by each disease runs into the 
thousands, while of the children who 
suffer and recover, but have to bear 
heavy handicaps all through life, are 
numbered by hundreds ; yet society seems 
satisfied with the inefficient sanitary 
supervision that prevails in certain com- 
munities, regardless of the frightful 
penalties. 

The complete control of an epidemic 
of measles is considered a greater and 
a more vital problem than how to con- 
trol some other infectious diseases, be- 
cause of the contemptuous manner in 
which this destructive disease is often 
referred to; yet during one year more 
than ten thousand children have died 
in the United States from measles. Can 
a country rightfully claim to be civilized 
that annually permits the lives of thou- 
sands of very little children to be offered 
on the altar of society’s indifference? 

So much for the source of acquired 
cases of deafness. Now for the causes 
of hereditary deafness, in which are in- 
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cluded the so-called congenital cases. A 
far longer and a more strenuous cam- 
paign of education than is required in 
the case of infectious diseases will be 
required to awaken the public to the 
economic and social dangers inherent in 
syphilis; not only because of the nature 
of the disease, but because of the prudish 
notices that have always served to fatten 
the purses of quacks. 

Society sanctions the marriage of 
syphilitics; the constitutional poison is 
communicated to the wife, who in turn 
unconsciously passes the taint on to her 
unborn progeny. If the offspring lives, 
is not imbecilic, and marries, the taint, 
with all the defects inherent in its poison- 
ous trail, may be handed on to the next 
generation. Referring to the evil effects 
of syphilis on children, Dr. J. K. Love 
states: 

“Syphilis blights and stunts and kills. 
; Many of them are still-born, 
many die within a few months or dur- 
ing the first year, and of those who sur- 
vive some become blind, some deaf, some 
both blind and deaf, while some continue 
in apparently good health. It is 
doubtful if any disease, even tubercu- 
losis, is so destructive of child life or 
so disastrous to child health as syphilis. 
By far the commonest cause of death 
among these young (syphilitic) children 
is meningitis, or some form of head 
affection going under the name of fits, 
convulsions, etc.” 

Dr. Love adds: “Even when a syphi- 
litic father has made his child deaf, the 
child cannot send the deafness down to 
the grandchild.” 

Granted that syphilis is a problem for 
the science of preventive medicine to 
solve, yet even medical science can ac- 
complish little so long as society is slow 
in supporting sensible sanitary sugges- 
tions, and will even boycott the physician 
who endeavors to comply with the rules 
of the health department. 

The fourth of these principal causes 
of loss of hearing is unwise marriages. 
Deafness is not a disease, and it is doubt- 
ful if it can be called a trait, in the sense 
of a Mendelian transmissible trait. In 
a hereditary sense, deafness is a char- 
acteristic or a symptom of an abnormal 
pathological condition that precedes or 
results in a diminished sense of hear 
ing. However that abnormal patho- 
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logical condition is brought about, one 
fact stands out very clearly—that is, 
that in certain families there is an in- 
herited tendency, sometimes latent in 
one generation, though usually potent, 
to transmit that which results in loss 
of hearing. If it be true that “heredi- 
tary characteristics of the germ cell are 
not created anew in each generation,” 
but are handed down as latent or potent 
factors, according to the power of the 
dominating factor in the mating, then 
there is hope that if wise mating is 
made the rule during the lifetime of two 
or three generations, then the strength 
of the latent characteristic in a given 
family might become so diluted or in- 
effective as to. be powerless as a factor 
in the further transmission of the unde- 
sirable characteristic. 

Yes, it is of record that in some 
families in the past there has been a 
remarkable continuity in the transmission 
of this characteristic or tendency to 
suffer from a diminished power of hear- 
ing, due largely, if not entirely, to a 
continual reinvigoration of the germinal 
characteristic through unwise marriages 
—that is, to matings of the deaf with 
the deaf, or of the deaf with a hearing 
member of a family in which the tend- 
ency to transmit a diminished power of 
hearing had long existed. Yet that con- 
tinuity through generation after genera- 
tion need not have existed had the 
respective matings been more wisely 
planned. 

Granted that much remains for scien- 
tific research to accurately determine 
concerning the manner in which heredi- 
tary deafness is handed down from one 
generation to another, yet the following 
conclusions of eminent searchers for the 
truth are based on the results of years 
of study by earnest friends of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing and merit 
thoughtful consideration : 

1. It is unwise for a deaf person to 
marry a deaf person, if either partner 
to the union has deaf relatives or if 
there is a history of family deafness in 
past generations. 

2. It is unwise for a deaf person, 
whether born deaf or not, to marry even 
a hearing brother or sister of a deaf 
person, if either party to the union has 
deaf relatives or if there is a family his- 
tory of a diminished power of hearing. 








THE IDAHO SCHOOL FOR 


THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 














THE BUILDING ON THE RIGHT IS THE IDAHO SCHOOL AS IT WAS IN IQII, THE SMALLER BUILDING 
IS A BOYS’ DORMITORY, ERECTED IN IQI2 


rk. W. E. Taytor has just resigned 

the superintendency of the Idaho 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, after 
an administration lasting nine years. In 
1911, when he took charge, there was 
but one building, 50x 100 feet, two stories 
and a basement in height, and six 


teachers taught all the work of both 
schools. 

In 1912 a boys’ dormitory was com- 
pleted. This contained shops and laundry 
as well as sleeping and living rooms. In 
1913 a fine brick barn replaced the sheds 
used until that time, and is still sufficient 
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W. E. TAYLOR 


for the Holstein herd that supplies the 
tables with milk. 
In 1915 a three-story wing was added 


to the main building. In this wing are 
hospital rooms, school and sitting rooms 
and the Domestic Science rooms. 

During the past year a large school 
building and a shop building have been 
erected. The upper floor of the school 
building will for the present be occupied 
by the large girls as a dormitory. The 
shop building contains an ample gym- 
nasium as well as quarters for the various 
shops for both deaf and blind. An irri- 
gated farm supplies the produce needed 
for the school and also gives the boys 
an opportunity for the practical study 
of agriculture. During the nine years 
there has not been a death at the school, 
and during the epidemic of influenza, al- 
though more than two hundred cases 
existed in town, by a strict quarantine 
the disease was kept entirely out of the 
school. 

At present twelve teachers are on the 
pay-roll and more will be added as soon 
as their equipment is installed. 





MISS HILLIARD NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


“For the first time in the history of 
Idaho, a woman heads one of the State 
institutions. Miss Ethel M. Hilliard has 
been elected superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf and Blind at Gooding, to 
succeed W. E. Taylor, resigned, and she 
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MISS ETHEL M. HILLIARD 


is spending a few days in Boise in con- 
ference with the members of the State 
Board of Education, who are in the city. 

“Miss Hilliard is a native of Louisiana, 
and was educated in that State and in 
Texas. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in which institution 
she took the degree of Ph. B. in 1914. 
For a period of almost twenty years she 
has been identified with institutions for 
the education of the deaf in Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, and Kentucky. Her most re- 
cent work has been in St. Louis, in the 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 

“This institute was originated by Miss 
Hilliard, who has been its principal ever 
since its organization. It has a normal 
school for teachers who wish to learn the 
oral method of teaching the deaf. This 
is Miss Hilliard’s specialty, and the work 
of oral education, which has already been 
begun at the Gooding School, will be car- 
ried on more extensively. 

“In education, experience and personal 
qualifications, Miss Hilliard is said to be 
eminently fitted for the supervision of 
the State School for the Deaf and Blind. 
In 1918 she went with the A. E. F. to 
France and was there for nearly a year, 
engaged in motion-picture work.”—The 
Idaho Daily Statesman. 
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THE SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 
DAY SCHOOL 


The Syracuse, New York, Day School 
has just begun its second year. This 
school was opened in September, 1919, 
by the Board of Education of the city, 
using one of the rooms in the Grace 
School. 

The school was put in charge of Miss 
Emily Sauter, who had had several years’ 
experience in some of the best oral 
schools in the country. There were seven 
scholars enrolled, their ages being about 
six years. 

The method of instruction used is 
strictly oral, the work including the de- 
velopment of the senses of touch and 
sight, lip-reading and speech. 

The first year’s work resulted in a 
vocabulary of over 200 words which the 
scholars could read, write, read on the 
lips, and speak. This included sentence- 
work, with adjectives, verbs, and prepo- 
sitions. 

In every way the school has been a 
decided success, and those in close touch 
with the work done are expecting a great 
future for the school. New scholars 
were enrolled the first week of the sec- 
ond year and a greatly increased enroll- 
ment is expected. 

The Board of Education of the city has 
also opened a day school for the blind, 
which uses another room in the same 
building —Edgar Hamilton. 





THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


The new monthly bulletin of the Chicago 
League is a most interesting little pamphlet. 
It is published for the benefit of members 
and gives much information about the activi- 
ties of the League. Miss McDermott, field 
secretary, writes: “We intend to broaden the 
scope (of the bulletin) a little each month, 
carrying lists of ear dispensaries and clinics, 
public-school classes, vocational studies of oc- 
cupations that the deafened may follow suc- 
cessfully, etc.” 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG TEACHERS 


Misses Clara E. Newlee and Anna §. Taylor, 
two of the teachers in the Parker Practice Day 
School for the Deaf, Chicago, graduated from 
the University of Chicago during the past 
summer. Miss Newlee completed the course 
in June and Miss Taylor im August, 
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USING THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A SET OF SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


A RECENT letter from the highest 
authority in a State school for the 
deaf said: “We could hardly teach with- 
out THe Vouta Review.” Doubtless, 
then, the teachers in that school read the 
magazine and familiarize themselves with 
its contents. 

Great interest was aroused by the set 
of questions for superintendents that ap- 
peared in the January issue of THE 
VottTa Review. It is hoped that the set 
which follows will produce an even 
greater result, and that all heads of 
schools who did not “try out” their 
teachers with the previous group will do 
so with these. 

It is not necessary for a teacher to 
agree with the authors of all the articles 
referred to, but she should know what 
their opinions are, if she is to be well 
informed in her profession. Perhaps her 
own ideas are better. In that case, she 
should put thenr on paper and send them 
to THE Vorra Review. The superin- 
tendent who really wishes for advance- 
ment, in the cause for which he is work- 
ing, will encourage her to do so. 

“No teacher can be progressive if she 
is not well informed. No teacher of the 
deaf can be well informed in regard to 
her profession if she does not read THE 
Vota REvIEw.” 

The numbers which follow the ques- 
tions indicate the pages of Volume XX, 
1918, on which the articles containing 
the answers may be found. 

1. What is the proof of a good school 
for the deaf? (226.) 

2. On whom does its success mainly 
depend? (226.) 

3. Which teacher needs a better edu- 
cation, the teacher of the deaf or of the 
hearing? (226.) 

4. What are some of the reasons for 
enforcing a compulsory education law 
among the deaf? Why is such a law 
more needed for deaf than for hearing 
children? How is such a law a measure 
of economy? (624-626.) 

5. Should equal advantages be offered 
to the children of rich and poor parents? 
In what cases is this not being done? 


(397.-) 
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6. Are our statistics from schools for 
the deaf accurate? (399.) 

7..What per cent of pupils in our 
schools for the deaf really have a fair 
chance to learn speech and lip-reading? 
(187.) 

8. What frequently expressed opinion 
in regard to the education of the deaf is 
as absurd as saying, “I believe in loading 
a gun to a certain extent”? (223.) 

g. Has speech been successfully taught 
in schools where finger-spelling and signs 
were used in the class-rooms? (397.) 

10. Should deaf children be cared for 
by deaf and speechless supervisors? 
(398. ) 

11. Does auricular training help 
speech? (127.) 

12. How would you begin to train 
very slight hearing in a congenitally deaf 
child? (7.) 

13. Will a word spoken within an inch 
of a deaf child’s ear affect his hearing 
organ more than the same word spoken 
in the same tone a yard away? How 
much more? (7.) 

14. About what proportion of the chil- 
dren in our schools for the deaf could be 
taught to understand language through 
their hearing? (7, 127, 291.) 

15. Is a piano useful in the training 
of deaf children? Which kind of piano 
is better for this purpose, square or up- 
right? (93.) 

16. How is the drum helpful? (314.) 

17. How can toys, such as balloons, 
feather toys, mouth-organs, and horns, 
be used in the voice training of deaf chil- 
dren? (311.) 

18. What are some devices for develop- 
ing pitch in the voices of congenitally 
deaf children? (258.) 

19. Why “hands off the larynx’’? 
(258, 388.) ‘ 

20. What are the dangers of interfer- 
ing with the natural exercise of the 
tongue in speech?. (322.) 

21. Is it true that most teachers of 
deaf children speak more slowly and ex- 
aggerate more than teachers of deafened 
adults? (703.) Should they do so? 

22. What are the principal character- 
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istics of Miss Josephine Avondino’s Bab- 
bling Method? (667-671, 767-771.) 

23. Formerly teachers of the deaf were 
the leading authorities on defective 
speech. Can they now learn from others? 
(392-395, 517-521.) 

24. What is, perhaps, the 
point in our schools for the deaf, the 
point at which they are most lacking? 
(315, 602.) 

25. What advice did a teacher in a 
State school for the deaf give to the 
parents of her pupil? Why? (185, 329.) 

26. What conditions prevail in the din- 
ing-rooms of some schools? (186.) 

27. What helpful suggestions may a 
teacher make to the parents of her 
pupils? (516.) 

28. How may she interest them in the 
work of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf? (28.) 

(Extra: Do you believe it the duty of 
a teacher to tell the parents of her pupils 
‘ how to get helpful suggestions for their 
training ? ) 

29. Should the mother of a deaf child 
read THe Voita Review? What op- 
posing views did two mothers hold? 
( 192.) 

30. Who won the prize of $300 offered 
by the committee in charge of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial 
Fund? (246.) For what was. this prize 
offered? What was done with the essays? 

31. What do you consider the most 
important points in “The Diary of a 
Deaf Child’s Mother”? (614, 687, 739.) 

32. How does Mrs. Henderson’s essay 
differ from Miss Andrews’? (619, 777.) 
Which do you consider more helpful to 
mothers? To teachers? 

33. What were some of the means by 
which Mrs. B. L. Bartlett helped her little 
deaf girl? (609, 671, 733.) 

34. Why might it be perfectly reasona- 
ble for a deaf child to have a bad dis- 
position? (85.) 

35. What are some of the things in a 
deaf child’s life more important even than 
perfect speech-reading and speech? (85- 
87.) 
36. How did the pageant presented at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Clarke School show what speech can 
do for the deaf? (31.) 
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37. What played an important part in 
deciding the Massachusetts legislature to 
grant the charter for the establishment 
of the first oral school for the deaf? 
(45-65.) 

38. How did a Minneapolis teacher 
awaken the public to the needs of deaf 
children? (442.) 

39. What is the natural attitude of a 
good teacher in regard to visitors? (225.) 

40. Should a trustee of a school for the 
deaf understand the special needs of his 
wards? Is he fulfilling his trust if he 
does not? (138.) 

41. How did one newly appointed trus- 
tee show his worthiness? (172.) 

42. How did Sir James Jones place the 
education of the deaf in England on a 
higher footing? (365.) 

43. What are some of the qualifications 
required in England for teaching speech 
and lip-reading? (123.) 

44. What are some of the qualifications 
a candidate for normal training should 
possess? (727.) 

45. What are some of the things she 
should learn first? (727.) 

46. What is the qualification for mem- 
bership in the Chicago Oral Teachers’ 
Club? (340.) 

47. How is Chicago dealing with the 
education of her deaf children? (364.) 

48. How does San Francisco’s care of 
her handicapped children compare with 
that of other cities? (142, 195.) 

49. What do New York teachers of the 
deaf consider some of the essentials to 
success? (413-416.) 

50. Was there, in 1918, any school for 
negro deaf children in Louisiana? (709.) 
Is there now? 

51. What important standard have 
schools for the deaf of New York State 
adopted? (602.) 

52. How could the education of the 
deaf be advanced by standardization of 
grading equipment, etc.? (226.) 

53. What two outstanding facts did 
the first series of experiments in psycho- 
logical tests of deaf children reveal? 
(10.) 

54. Would you judge that mental tests 
of the deaf were worth while? (10, 193, 
200. ) 

55. Who, was Dr. Z. F. Westervelt? 
What was his chief contribution to the 
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education of the deaf? With what school 
was he connected for many years? (178.) 

56. What is Dr. Forchhammer’s 
Mouth-and-Hand Sign System? (175.) 

57. What do Mr. Carey Roe and Miss 
Susanna Hull consider a better plan for 
“making sure our means of communica- 
tion”? (177.) 

58. Has it been proved that the Muller- 
Walle method of teaching deafened adults 
is also valuable in teaching deaf children? 
(553-) 

59. A teacher says that the McKerral 
practise exercises for lip-readers are 
especially valuable for deaf children. 
(262.) Why? 

60. For whom does the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf maintain a teachers’ 
agency? (90.) 

61. What mistake do teachers often 
make in answering advertisements? 
( 182.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


62. What might prove, in a large State, 
a remedy for the difficulty of educating 
together children of varying degrees of 
mentality and deafness? (226.) 

63. Which is preferable, two school 
sessions a day or one? (400.) 

64. For what grade would Miss Duff’s 
dramatization of “The Elves” be suitable? 
( 710.) 
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65. How does one school for the deaf 
make its school paper useful? (224.) 

66. Should deafness be made “reporta- 
ble”? How could a law to this effect aid 
in the preparation of deaf children for 
school? (133.) 

67. What valuable work could be ac- 
complished by a society for the main- 
tenance of good hearing? (140.) 

68. Can a cleft palate be remedied? 
(202. ) 

69. Do you consider the Cleveland 
Arithmetic Test valuable with deaf chil- 
dren? (212.) 

70. Why is a perfect explanation to a 
class by the teacher sometimes undesira- 
ble? (94.) 

71. How were the methods used in 
teaching speech to deaf children success- 
fully employed in a case of aphasia? 
(152.) 

72. When was the Society of Progress- 
ive Oral Advocates organized? What 
does it stand for, and how does it differ 
from other organizations? (245.) 

73. What proportion of the children in 
classes for backward pupils in a Swiss 
school were found to be hard of hearing? 
( 301.) 

74. What is Dr. Graham Bell’s opinion 
as to day schools for deaf children? 
( 338.) 

75. What are some of the practical 
services which Visible Speech can render ? 
(66, 139.) 





OUR HOPE IN LIP-READING 
By MELBA V. KIRK 


ae ANY ONE can speak with knowledge 
of the problems of the deaf, it is I, 
who have been hard of hearing for the 
most of my life. I have realized why 
the deaf sometimes become insane, or 
long for death as a relief from the bur- 
den of a life in silence. 

I would not prefer blindness, but I 
have never met a blind person yet who 
hesitated a moment to say he would not 
change with me. I have visited a college 
for the blind and found the pupils cheer- 
ful, and their teachers told me they were 


happy and bright, as a rule, while the. 


deaf are, as a class, melancholy. One of 


my best friends at Vinton, lowa, was a 
woman who had been blind since she was 
twelve years old, and she felt very sorry 
for me and considered my condition 
much more hopeless than her own. 

It is true that the attitude of those 
who hear ‘toward the deaf makes it 
doubly hard for us. I have always won- 
dered, since there are so many of us, 
why others did not become accustomed 
to it and take it as a matter of course, 
and treat us like normal human beings ; 
but such is not the case. A lady I had 
only met twice wished to show me her 
daughter’s trousseau. All at once a 
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thought struck her. She turned to me 
doubtfully. “You can see, can’t you?” 
said she. In many ways our affliction is 
thrust on us and we come to live in a 
world of our own. 

But a hope is at hand in lip-reading 
and the effort we must make to acquire 
a knowledge of this gives a new impetus 
and interest to the mind worn out with 
attempted solutions of the troubles of 
the deaf. I have just finished one term 
in Miss Emma B. Kessler’s school of lip- 
reading in Omaha. I am aware of the 
difficulties, but the reward is more than 
worth the effort. I gain a little every 
day. In the park I talked to a lady for 
several minutes and got so much out of 
what she said that she could not tell I 
was deaf. I find it slowly getting easier 
to read the lips. I was elated at church 
to get one entire sentence. 

A friendly youngster in a grocery gave 
me quaint encouragement. I was asking 
prices, etc. He soon found out I was 
hard of hearing, but I kept on until I got 
the information I wanted. I told him I 
was learning lip-reading, but hadn’t got 
very far with it. 

“Why,” said he, “I think you do good.” 

Lip-reading restores our confidence 
and self-reliance, and our dread of meet- 
ing people disappears. As we become 
more proficient, naturally we become 


more cheerful and less inclined to melan- 
choly. We feel we can be good com- 
pany and keep up our end of the con- 
versation. But so many’are slow to take 
advantage of this course. So many say, 


“T could never learn lip-reading.” I am . 


over fifty years old and I do not feel 
discouraged. Many older than I have 
become lip-readers. Miss Kessler, a re- 
fined and cultured woman, is herself an 
inspiration to utmost effort; so bravely 
cheerful and full of high courage is she 
that it is a privilege to know her. 

More than anything I ever attempted, 
the study of lip-reading requires concen- 
tration and determination to learn. . These 
must be acquired if not possessed, and 
we find we gain a little each day, which 
raises us another notch out of the despair 
which is nearly always the constant com- 
panion of the deaf or hard of hearing. 
We should not allow ourselves to with- 
draw into the lonely world of our own, 
but use every possible means of coming 
into association with active life and other 
people. 

I wish that every hard-of-hearing per- 
son would subscribe for Tur Vora RE- 
view, for it is a great encouragement 
and defense against loneliness to come in 
touch with the great army of the deaf 
and know what they are doing to solve 
our problems. 





AN INTERESTING CONVERSATION 


Between Mrs. Annetta T. Mills, Principal of the School for the Deaf in Chefoo, China, and 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, at the Speech-Reading Club in Philadelphia 


M Iss Kinzig: I have been greatly 
interested in your work for a long 
time, Mrs. Mills, and have often won- 
dered how you came to go to China to 
teach the deaf. Would you care to tell 
me about it? 

Mrs. Mitts: Why, yes, I shall be glad 
to tell you all about it. I was a teacher 
in the Rochester School for the Deaf. 
There was a little deaf boy in my class 
who had been sent there from China to 
be educated. His father was a mis- 
sionary in China. I sent a letter to his 
father every month and he was very 
much pleased with my letters. Then he 
came to America to see his son. He 
was very anxious for me to be the boy’s 


teacher. He asked the little boy which 
teacher he liked the best, and he said he 
liked “Miss Thompson” the best. The 
end of it was that the gentleman, whose 
name was Mr. Mills, persuaded me to 
come to China! Mr. Mills was very 
anxious from the first that I should do 
something for the deaf in China. He 
said that no one in China was doing any- 
thing for the deaf, and that if I could 
do something for them in that large 
country it would do more than anything 
else to reconcile him to the deafness of 
his little boy. 

Miss Kinzie: I am eager to know 
how you went about starting the work. 

Mrs. Mitts: Mr. Mills was a mis- 
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sionary under the Presbyterian Board, 
and in one of his churches there was a 
Chinese elder who had a deaf son. He 
was our first pupil. We had to give him 
some money to get him to come. His 
father said he would have to hire some 
one to take his place on the farm. The 
boy was twelve years old. He learned 
to read the lips and spoke very well in- 
deed. 

Miss Kinzie: Of, course, that means 
that you taught him to speak and read 
the lips in Chinese? 

Mrs. Mitts: Yes. 

Miss Kinzie: How wonderfully in- 
teresting! And how you must have 
worked to qualify yourself to teach the 
Chinese language! 

Mrs. Mius: I had had less than two 
years to study the Chinese language. I 
went to China in 1884. Of course, I 
have never stopped studying Chinese. 

Miss Kinz1E: How did you proceed 
to develop the work? 

Mrs. Mitis: The people learned that 
I was teaching the deaf. They, of course, 
were very much surprised and could not 
believe that deaf children could be taught. 

Miss Kinzte: I dare say that in their 
superstition they supposed the deaf 
people were possessed with evil spirits. 

Mrs. Mitts: Why, yes, and they were 
ashamed to have people know that they 
had deaf children. 

Miss Kinz1E: You must have had 
considerable difficulty in persuading the 
parents to let them come to the school, 
didn’t you? 

Mrs. Minis: At first they said that 
I wanted the deaf children so that I could 
take out their eyes and their hearts to 
make medicine. Only the poor children 
came at first, but now we have them 
from the well-to-do families as well. I 
must tell you a little instance. One Sun- 
day the preacher was preaching about 
our work for the deaf children and he 
used the word “yadzi.” He said Mrs. 
Mills was teaching the yadzi to talk. 
One of the men who was there thought 
he meant ducks. The word for “duck” 
and “deaf child” is the same in Chinese. 
This man was surprised that this “foreign 
lady” should do such a thing. So he 
came to the school to see the “yadzi” 
talk. When he came into the school he 
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saw the deaf children. He opened his 
mouth and stared in amazement. He 
said to me, “I thought you meant you 
were teaching ducks to talk!” He was 
very much surprised. Now the people 
understand better and think it is a 
miracle. 

Miss Kinzie: It certainly is a miracle 
and you are doing a marvelous work. 
It seems almost unbelievable that a deaf 
child could be taught to speak and read 
the lips in Chinese. How proficient do 
the pupils become? 

Mrs. Minis: Most of the pupils can 
read anything I tell them. All our school 
exercises are in speech and speech-read- 
ing. 

Miss Krnz1e: In teaching speech do 
you make use of the Melville Bell 
symbols? 

Mrs. Mitts: Yes; also the Lyon 
Phonetic Manual, which is the same as 
the visible speech based on the Melville 
Bell symbols. 

Miss Kinz1eE: Do the Chinese people, 
as a class, articulate well? 

Mrs. Mitts: No; they speak very in- 
distinctly. It is very difficult for the 
children to read the lips of the people 
in their own homes. One woman said 
to me, “Mrs. Mills, we will all have to 
come to school and learn how to talk.” 

Miss Kinzie: It is deplorable that 
there is so much poor enunciation, even 
among the cultured classes in America. 
I am not surprised that you should meet 
with it among the Chinese. I hope the 
day is not far distant when special at- 
tention will be paid to articulation in our 
public schools. I wonder if you have 
any trouble over there with “mouthing.” 

Mrs. Mitts: Oh, yes; the same as 
here. 

Miss Kinzie: How large is the school 
now, Mrs. Mills? 

Mrs. Minis: We have 52 pupils. 

Miss Kinzie: Between what ages do 
you have them in the school? 

Mrs. Mitts: From 5 to 18. 

Miss Kinz1z: Do you teach any vo- 
cational work? 

Mrs. Mints: Yes; we have a girl 
who teaches the pupils how to make laces 
and embroidery and to knit. My son is 
going to enter the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Rochester this fall and take the course 
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in applied arts. Then he will go back 
to China and help instruct in our school 
in applied arts. 

Miss Kinzie: Has anything ever been 
done for the adult deaf in China? 

Mrs. Mitts: No; nothing whatever 
has been done. 

Miss Kinzig: What a wonderful op- 
portunity there would be there for some 
one with a vision! 

Mrs, Mitts: One time a deaf girl 
told me she was engaged to be married. 
The young man did not know that she 
was deaf. She wanted me to give her 
something so that she could talk with 
him and understand what he said. She 
had been deaf only a few years. Of 
course, she spoke very well. I told her 
if she would study with me I would 
teach her to read the lips. She studied 
with me two or-three days and then 
came to me and said, “I am not like 
these deaf-mutes. I am not a deaf- 
mute.” She did not want to study with 
the deaf-mutes. 

Miss Kinzie: But, Mrs. Mills, that 
is only natural and goes to show the 
need for work among adults. The con- 
genital deaf and the adult of acquired 
deafness form two distinct classes, with 
very different problems, and the two sit- 
uations must be met separately. We look 
forward to the day when the advantages 
of speech-reading for the adult will 
spread all over the world, and my sister 
and I hope to have a part in doing it. 
Do not the many dialects spoken in 
China present a great problem to you in 
your work? 

Mrs. Mitis: Yes, indeed. Sometimes 
with a difference of only a few miles we 
find a decided difference in the pronun- 
ciation of words. A mother of one of 
our deaf boys said, “We can understand 
all our boy says, but he can’t read our 
lips.” The trouble is partly due to dif- 
ference in pronunciation and partly to 
the fact that they have localisms. They 
slide many of the sounds. If our pupils 
go to Shanghai, Peking, and other places 
the pronunciation is so different that they 
cannot understand at all, and the people 
cannot understand the pupils. 

Miss Kinzie: That means, of course, 
that the deaf person in China, although 
educated, is practically limited to his lo- 


cality. How far are you from Shanghai? 

Mrs. Mis: Five hundred miles. I can 
understand the Chinese speech in Peking, 
but I cannot understand in Shanghai. 
North of the Yangtze River we all speak 
the Mandarin, with many differences. 
One time one of the teachers and I and 
a deaf boy made a journey of 3,000 miles 
and visited 16 large cities. We held over 
fifty meetings with demonstrations. 

Miss Kinzie: You are doing a won- 
derful work, and I hope you will live 
to see many schools established in China 
as the result of what you are now doing 
in Chefoo. You should have every en- 
couragement from your many friends in 
America, and you can depend upon my 
sister and me to do everything in our 
power to help the good work along. 

Mrs. Mitts: Thank you very much, 
Miss Kinzie. Our friends have been 
very good to us and we appreciate it 
greatly. It is a great inspiration to us to 
know that they are interested in what we 
are trying to do for the deaf children in 
China; and it makes us long to be able 
to do still more than we are doing. 





“Lip-reading turns a physical handicap into 
a mental achievement.” 

If your deafness makes any difference in 
your ability to understand spoken language, 
you are deaf enough to need lip-reading. 

People who read lips do not consider their 
deafness an affliction. 

Remember, if a deafened person would suc- 
ceed, he must be more efficient than his com- 
petitor with good hearing. Lip-reading will 
increase your efficiency 100 per cent. 

“Except for missing music, I have almost 
forgotten that I cannot hear,” is what one lip- 
reader says. 

After completing half a course of lessons, a 
man was able to understand almost everything 
his family said. He remarked, “That alone is 
worth many times the cost of the entire 
course.” 

Don’t you owe it to yourself, your family, 
and your friends to make communication with 
you as easy as possible? 

If conscious of your deafness, try lip-read- 
ing. It removes the sense of loss. 

No one need be useless because of deafness, 
in these days of lip-reading. 

Give yourself a chance to enjoy life by 
learning to “listen with your eyes.”—From 
circular of the Kessler School of Lip-Reading, 
Omaha. 





An attractive little volume, called “Natural 
Speaking,” has been received from the Lamb 
School for Stammerers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A TEACHER WITH A VISION 


A deep impression was created at the 
Mt. Airy Convention among the audi- 
ence which listened to the remarks of 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, of the School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, Wisconsin. The 
excellent paper of Mr. E. A. Gruver, on 
the training of backward deaf children, 
had already been ably and interestingly 
discussed by Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the 
Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
and by Mr. F. W. Booth, of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, but there were two 
points which made Miss Fitzgerald’s 
comments upon the same subject of ab- 
sorbing interest to her hearers: first, she 
is herself deaf; and, second, her every- 
day life in the school-room is spent 
among the doubly handicapped little ones 
of whom Mr. Gruver had been speaking. 

In practically all schools for the deaf 
where both the oral and manual methods 
are used, every child is put first into an 
oral class. Then, if he does not progress 
as he should, he is transferred to one in 
the manual department. In most cases, 
unless the writer is misinformed, that 
transfer means the end of all effort to 
teach the child speech and speech-read- 
ing. He is given what education he 
proves capable of receiving, entirely by 
means of finger-spelling and signs. In 
some cases he does good work and ac- 
quires a good, fluent use of the English 
language, but he must go through life 
entirely dependent, for intercourse with 
his hearing fellow-man, upon pencil and 
paper. 

Miss Fitzgerald’s aim is different. She 
looks upon a pupil, not as a hopelessly 
stupid child, but as an interesting psycho- 
logical problem. She adopts the theory 
that perhaps his mind is good, if only 
it is awakened by the right process. Her 
chief ambition is to stimulate that sleep- 
ing mentality to such a point that the 
child may go back into the oral depart- 
ment and prove himself capable, after all, 
of learning to speak and to understand 
the speech of others. Her own ability to 
do this enables her to appreciate the tre- 
mendousness of the loss suffered by the 
child who must grow up a deaf-mute, 
and her sympathy, insight, and encour- 
agement must prove invaluable to the 


children with whom she comes into con- 
tact. 

Mr. Gruver’s paper, with the various 
discussions, may be found on page 687 
of this issue. 


“1 ANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 


Simultaneously with the publication of 
Miss Mabel K. Jones’ articles on the 
teaching of language in the elementary 
grades comes the announcement that the 
second volume of “Language Stories and 
Drills,’ by Misses Jones, Pratt, and 
Croker, of Public School 47, New York 
City, is ready to be placed on sale. (See 
advertisement on page N.) 

Many and varied have been the com- 
ments on Volume I of this series, but 
all of them that have reached the Volta 
Bureau have testified to the helpfulness 
of the book, and it is hoped that this 
second group of stories and drills will 
fill as real a need as has its predecessor. 

Both of these little volumes are bound 
in loose-leaf form, so that a teacher using 
them can the more readily adapt them 
to the needs of her pupils. They are 
intended to be used by the pupils, not 
alone by the teacher, and enough copies 
should be purchased by each school to 
supply each child in the grade using them. 
In that way the work of the teacher will 
be simplified and supplemented and her 
energy saved from endless hektographing 
for more inspiring work. 


THE FRIENDLY CORNER 


Did you notice “The Friendly Corner” 
in the October Voitta Review? Many 
people did, and some of them wrote 
very enthusiastic letters about it. The 
Friendly Lady is a real, live young per- 
son, and she is really and truly interested 
in the problems of others who, like her- 
self, are hard of hearing. She wants 
“The Friendly Corner” each month to be 
a page of especial interest to those who 
are lonely and depressed, or far away 
from towns large enough to have organ- 
izations of the deafened. Also, she wants 
ideas, so she says, though we maintain 
that she has quite an assortment of them 
herself. If you feel friendly, won’t you 
show it by writing to her? Her page this 
month is No. 708. 
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LUCKY THIRTEEN 
BY ONE OF THEM 


Some people think there is bad luck in 
the number thirteen. * We, members of a 
class of thirteen lip-readers, have lived 
to disprove this false superstition. 

Following the custom of previous 
years, Miss Dugane started off to the 
mountains early in July to give her usual 
course in speech-reading. So eager were 
teacher and pupils to begin work that 
the first lesson was given in the parlor 
car en route. Only two passengers in 
the car were aware that anything unusual 
was taking place and they thoroughly en- 
joyed watching the novel game. 

A six-mile drive from the station over 
the mountains brought us to our desti- 
nation —an old-fashioned, comfortable 
farm-house on the top of a mountain 
overlooking a beautiful valley and the 
surrounding hills. The next day we were 
introduced to our picturesque class- 
room—a rose-covered arbor with rustic 
seats. Here every morning except Sun- 
day we spent over two hours in steady, 
earnest work. 

The program was always varied, so as 
to add zest to the lessons, which usually 
began with a thorough syllable and sen- 
tence drill by Miss Dugane. The pupils 
then practised with each other, thus hav- 
ing an excellent opportunity to become 
familiar with various types of mouths. 
Then followed stories, games, guessing 
contests, all of which afforded much 
amusement as well as splendid practise. 

An added attraction this summer was 
the fact that members of the class had 
come from different parts of the coun- 
try—from Porto Rico, West Virginia, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. Each one 
gave some account of the section from 
which she came, and several who had 
traveled in far-away lands told of 
strange customs and thrilling experiences. 
Speech-reading was used also exclusively 
at the table, and here many amusing mis- 
takes and remarks were made. 

At odd moments of the day small 
groups indulged in novel ways of prac- 
tise. Trying to interpret stories and 
conundrums as told by shadows on the 
wall caused great hilarity. A delightful 


hour was spent one Sunday evening in 
reciting familiar Bible verses (without 
using voice, of course). 

Occasionally, in the evening, the acety- 
lene gas by which the farm-house was 
illuminated would suddenly give out. 
Did the resulting darkness deter certain 
enthusiastic pupils from continuing prac- 
tising the fascinating speech-reading? 
Not at all, for candles were immediately 
requisitioned and the lessons continued, 
the candle being held at an angle dan- 
gerous to coiffures and lace jabots, but 
advantageous for catching every word of 
the speaker. 

The month passed all too quickly and 
proved a most happy and profitable vaca- 
tion for each one of our class of thirteen. 
The interests of the members were varied, 
many professions being represented— 
doctor, lecturer, artist, social worker, 
home-maker, teacher, college student— 
but never was there a more delightful 
and congenial group. 

Needless to say, Miss Dugane was a 
daily inspiration, incomparable as a 
teacher and leader, untiring in her ef- 
forts; and by her gracious personality 
she won every heart. 





HEREDITY. 


“The Volta Bureau of Washington, D. C., of 
which Dr. Bell is the founder, has on hand and 
is constantly adding to the largest collection of 
data in the world in regard to the inheritance 
of deafness. This includes the results of two 


‘special censuses made by the United States 


vernment and which has never been properly 
analyzed. Any investigator wishing to under- 
take a piece of statistical work on heredity of 
the highest practical importance could prob- 
ably secure access to this immense collection 
of data and would find that it yielded a maxi- 
mum return from a minimum amount of 
work,.”—From “Studies in Human Heredity,” 
page 548, The Journal of Heredity, December, 
1914. 


THE MOUNT AIRY WORLD 


Again the Volta Bureau is in receipt of a 
bound volume of the Mount Airy World, cover- 
ing the school year 1919-1920. Gifts of school 
papers insure a complete file, always available 
to all who visit the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau. 





Mr. George B. Lloyd, of the New Jersey 
School, succeeds Mr. Thomas P. Clarke as 
superintendent of the Washington State School. 
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THE DEAF CHILD IN ITS RELATION TO THE PARENTS, 
THE TEACHER, AND THE PHYSICIAN * 


By EMIL AMBERG, M. D., F. A. C. S., Detroit, Mich. 


HE SOUL-STIRRING events of the last 

few years have made some people 
think a little more than they did before. 
The searchlight of public opinion has 
illuminated a few known facts and has 
generalized them to a certain extent. 
Unless the impetus which has been ac- 
quired is made use of, and unless our 
energy, efforts, and perseverance are 
directed into proper channels, we will 
again gradually settle into a state of 
apathy. This impetus will be lost, and, 
as before, only a few will be called upon 
by their conscience to bring forward and 
advocate new measures. Their efforts 
will be understood and appreciated by 
few, followed by even fewer, and ignored 
by the great multitude. This is human 
nature. 

The average human being is concerned 
only about things affecting him directly 
at a given moment. He is too superficial 
and thoughtless to consider that condi- 
tions which affect others, at a given mo- 
ment, but which at that moment have no 
bearing on him or his family, may sud- 
denly and unexpectedly become very per- 
sonal to him. If he had thought that we 
are our brother’s keeper; if he had con- 
tributed his share to the sustenance of 
the good of all; if he had been guided by 
his ecumenic conscience, he would not 
need to raise the cry of despair when dis- 
aster overcomes him, and torture his con- 
science about things which he should 
have done and things which he should 
not have done. 

The foregoing is true in any of our re- 
lations to the great majority. It is es- 
pecially true in our attitude toward our 
health. It is obvious that considerations 
of our own health and of the health of 
our families include considerations of the 
health of others, because others can trans- 
mit diseases to us or disturb our health. 

In this city today there are between 





* Read before the parents and the Section for 
Education of the Deaf of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, October 31, 1919. 

Teaeiey from the New York Medical Jour- 
nal. 


two and three hundred cases of scarlet 
fever. You know how dangerous scarlet 
fever is. You know the danger of 
measles, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and other diseases. You know 
how much typhoid fever occurs in some 
summer resorts. Do you aid in dissemi- 
nating knowledge concerning these and 
other equally dangerous diseases? Your 
loved ones may be spared; your little 
sons and daughters may not succumb, or 
be left more or less disabled for life, and 
you may remain free from mental tor- 
tures through the rest of your lives. In- 
deed, you should be your brother’s keeper 
for your own sake. 

I have chosen these striking examples 
in order to remind you of the continued 
gravity of the situation in which we all 
live. There are, however, many other 
conditions which should engage your at- 
tention, and among them deafness in 
some of its relations to the parents, the 
teacher, and the physicians. 

Among the causes of deafness, we may 
first mention heredity. Professor Fay' 
divides 5,000 marriages, in which 8,000 
deaf persons were concerned, into two 
groups: those concerning people known 
to have deaf relatives and those not 
known to have had such. Deaf persons 
who have deaf relatives will have nearly 
40 per cent of deaf children, while deaf 
persons without deaf relatives will have 
only 1.2 per cent of deaf children. Brooks 
comes to the conclusion that “the inter- 
marriage of people with deaf relatives is 
almost sure to result in deaf children, 
more than half the children being deaf, 
whether the marriage is between deaf or 
hearing people.” Mygind? mentions that 
various diseases of the middle ear and of 
the labyrinth, also mental diseases, epi- 
lepsy, idiotism, stammering, and other 
nervous diseases, are conspicuously fre- 
quent among relatives of deaf-mutes. 
Alexander Graham Bell* says: 

‘t. A deaf person not born deaf, who 
has no deaf relatives, will probably not 
increase his liability to have deaf off- 
spring by marrying a blood relative. 
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“2. A deaf person born deaf, who has 
no deaf relatives, will probably increase 
his liability to have deaf offspring by 
marrying a blood relative. 

“3. A deaf person, whether born deaf 
or not, who has deaf relatives, will prob- 
ably increase his liability to have deaf 
offspring by marrying a blood relative, 
especially if that relative should happen 
to be on the deaf side of the family. For 
example: If his father has deaf relatives 
and his mother has-none, he will be more 
likely to have deaf offspring if he mar- 
ries a relative of his father than if he 
marries a relative of his mother.” 

Speaking in general, Bell says: “As 
there are few families entirely free from 
constitutional defects of some kind, a 
prudent person would do well to avoid a 
consanguineous marriage in any case, not 
necessarily on account of deafness, but 
on account of the danger of weakening 
the constitution of the offspring.” Con- 
genital and acquired syphilis are causes 
of deafness. Mygind mentions that ac- 
quired deafness occurs most frequently 
in the second year of life, then follow the 
third, the first, the fourth, fifth, etc. 
Mygind gives among other causes dis- 
eases of the brain. 

In Ireland in 1881 I1.9 per cent of 
deaf-mutism was caused by diseases of 
the brain ; in Pomerania, in 1874-75, 54.5 
per cent; in Pomerania-Erfurt, in 1774- 
75, cerebrospinal meningitis was the cause 
of 24.9 per cent of deaf-mutism. Among 
other acute infectious diseases Mygind 
mentions that in Italy, in 1887, 15 per 
cent of deaf-mutism was caused by scar- 
let fever, whereas in Saxony, in 1880, 
42.6 per cent was caused by this disease. 
The highest proportion caused by measles 
was 8.3 per cent, in 1885, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

In our city school for the deaf the 
principal, Miss G. Van Adestine, reports 
that 74 per cent of the cases of deafness 
were caused by preventable diseases, ac- 
cording to an investigation made three 
years ago. Once in a while deafness 
leading to deaf-mutism may be caused by 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, smallpox, in- 
fluenza, whooping-cough, mumps, pneu- 
monia, articular rheumatism, and other 
diseases. 

I mention these causes of deafness in 
order to show that we must try to pre- 


vent deafness caused by these factors by 
fighting the causes. This imposes upon 
us the duty of preventing the spread of 
infectious diseases as much as it is in our 
power. This is mainly the duty of the 
physician and of the health authorities. 
They should be well aware of their tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

On the other hand, you must assist 
them as much as you can. Many in- 
fectious diseases are spread through the 
respiratory organs—i. e., by coughing 
and sneezing. It is criminal for anybody 
to cough and sneeze if he does not pro- 
tect his cough or sneeze. Scarlet fever, 
influenza, pneumonia, and other serious 
diseases are spread in this way. 

You would, no doubt, resent it if any- 
body in a street car would deliberately 
slap you in the face, and yet that is a 
very innocent offense compared with the 
damage which he may cause you by 
coughing or sneezing in your face. This 
is no exaggeration, but a generally and 
widely accepted view among the medical 
profession. Everybody should be re- 
quested to call this to the attention of the 
person who offends in such a. manner. 
Street-car conductors and others should 
be instructed to watch for offenders.. We 
know that one sick person can infect 
many others; so that it is absolutely 
necessary that such a simple precaution 
should be observed rigidly by everybody. 

Only recently Dr. William J. Mayo 
said: “The people should be made to 
understand that the State is culpable if 
its citizens are allowed to become ill 
through manifest neglect. It is probable 
that such an understanding by the people 
would result in greater good through new 
legislation than all the work and all the 
sacrifices of the medical profession who 
have secured the present laws.” I.am 
compelled to state that, viewed from a 
medical viewpoint, we live in a state of 
precivilization. 

Concerning the pathological changes in 
the temporal bone in deaf-mutism, My- 
gind mentions malformations in the shape 
of the temporal bone, sclerosis of the 
bony tissue, and narrowing of the in- 
ternal ear canal. It is the result, he says, 
of an inner ear trouble developed before 
or after birth, which causes a partial or 
total destruction of the contents of the 
osseous labyrinth. It leaves behind it the 
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consequences of an inflammation which 
most frequently are of an osseous nature 
and which occupy the normal cavities 
partially or completely. Mygind also re- 
ports that inflammations which develop 
after birth are more serious than those 
which develop before birth. This ex- 
plains why in the latter cases rests of 
hearing are more frequently found than 
in the former. 

Bezold found some hearing for words 
or voice in 20.3 per cent of those born 
deaf, but only in 15.2 per cent of those 
who had acquired deafness. It is known 
to you that children who are deaf before 
they are seven years old become, as a 
rule, deaf-mutes. 

When does a child begin to hear? 
Falta* says that we are not yet sure about 
the time when a child begins to hear. He 
quotes Sachs, who states that an infant 
does not hear during the first ten days 
of its life, and Preyer, who is of the 
opinion that a child is under suspicion to 
become a deaf-mute if it does not react, 
in its fourth week, to a strong sound be- 
hind its back. Falta, however, saw a 
child five months old which did not react, 
but it began to hear in the second half of 
the ninth month. Falta states that it is 
important to ascertain whether deaf- 
mutes of the ages of three or four years 
still possess rests of hearing. 

Politzer (text-book) recommends a 
careful examination of deaf-mutes in 
order to establish whether there exists 
total deafness for all kinds of sounds or 
whether noises or sounds are heard. 
These rests of hearing must be utilized 
to the utmost. Especially in these in- 
stances it is the duty of the parents to 
talk to the children in order to preserve 
the possibilities left to them. Untiring 
and continued efforts on the part of the 
parents are of the utmost importance. 
As Falta remarks, the relatives of deaf- 
mute children must be told that they must 
be full of kindness and love for them, 
and that they must not let them feel that 
they are annoyed on account of their con- 
dition. Furtherfore, that they should 
not discriminate against them in their 
education, compared with other children. 
They need all that the normal child re- 
quires and special attention in addition. 
The parents should see to it that the chil- 


dren are given an opportunity for their 
special trairiing. 

It is absolutely necessary that ample 
provision is made by the city for ade- 
quate school buildings. Miss Van Ade+ 
stine holds the opinion that the deaf child 
must be educated by daily ‘contact with 
normal children, in order to maintain a 
normal outlook after leaving school: A 
deaf boy volunteered the following re- 
mark: “How can the deaf boy learn the 
ways of the hearing if he does not learn 
them at school ?” 

John Dutton Wright® states: “In order 
that a child with impaired hearing may 
eventually attain the highest possible 
efficiency, his training must differ some- 
what from that of the child with normal 
hearing, and this modification of training 
should begin with the onset of deafness. 
The preliminary special training of a deaf 
child should begin in his home before he 
reaches the age of admission to the 
special school. If he has passed the age 
of three and is under twelve, it will either 
cause entire loss of speech and language 
or so retard and limit his progress that 
he becomes a costly charge upon the 
State. -As the degree of deafness is 
greater, the results are increasingly ca- 
lamitous. 

“Experience has shown that the dis- 
astrous nature of these consequences of 
early deafness can be greatly reduced by 
correct modification of the treatment of 
the child in the home before school age 
is reached, and by such treatment the 
child can be prepared to benefit to a 
greater degree from the educational train- 
ing provided by the State in the special 
school for the deaf. Not one father or 
mother in ten thousand knows how to 
meet the situation as it should be met, 
unless some special guidance is provided 
for them.” 

The physical examination of children 
is very important. For instance: Ade- 
noids should be removed in children who 
have rests of hearing. This should also 
be done for other important reasons, 
which hold good for deafness without 
rests of hearing. Adenoids frequently 
interfere with nasal breathing and thus 
cause trouble. Falta remarks that tuber- 
culosis frequently occurs in deaf-mutes, 
because they are more careless than 
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others and breathe more dusty air. In- 
asmuch as the deaf-mutes do not talk, 
the lungs are not exercised sufficiently. 
This fact, Falta remarks, imposes the 
duty on us to resort to gymnastics, 
which further the strengthening and de- 
velopment of the lungs. Falta recom- 
mends toys which call for exercise of 
the lungs of these children by blowing. 
Running ears should be attended to. A 
discharging ear diminishes the chances 
for saving and utilizing rests of hearing 
and, furthermore, often constitutes a 
danger to life. The ears of all deaf chil- 
dren should be examined periodically ; 
even such a hindrance as cerumen (wax) 
has frequently been found. 

During the last year nurses of the 
board of health have found in the schools 
of Detroit approximately four hundred 
children suffering from ear troubles. 
There are undoubtedly many among them 
who may become hard of hearing if their 
ears are not taken care of. Some of 
these may eventually become pupils in 
the school for the deaf. 

The eyes of children who learn lip- 
reading should be carefully watched, and 
errors of refraction corrected, if neces- 
sary. This is emphasized by Falta. This 
is especially true when the child suffers 
from headaches or inflamed eyes. 

The lighting arrangements in schools 
for the deaf must receive careful atten- 
tion from the school authorities. 

It is not necessary to repeat the ad- 
vantages of lip-reading and dwell upon 
the circumstances which guide us in the 
single instance to recommend lip-reading. 

When shall the child learn lip-reading ? 
I can only answer. he should begin as 
soon as possible. When is the child so 
deaf that it should attend the school for 
the deaf? The Detroit Otolaryngological 
Society appointed a committee, consisting 
of Dr. Lee E. Grant. Dr. Harold Wilson, 
and myself, to formulate answers upon 
questions propounded to members of the 
medical profession in Detroit by the 
secretary of the section for the education 
of the deaf of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. We answered as fol- 
lows: 

1. Scientifically: a. Hardness of hear- 
ing is partial loss of hearing. b. Total 
deafness is total loss of hearing. Eco- 
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nomically: Hardness of hearing means 
the condition when ordinary conversation 
voice is heard only in a distance six to 
eight feet. 

2. Total deafness means inability to 
hear the loudest spoken voice. 

3. Deafness in general is divided into 
total and partial deafness. Partial deaf- 
ness is divided into slight, severe, and 
almost total deafness. Slight deafness 
means the ability to hear ordinary con- 
versation voice at a distance of five feet. 
Severe deafness means the inability to 
hear loud conversation voice at three 
feet. 

4. Lip-reading: Only chronic cases 
should be considered, where the normal 
methods of education are likely to fail or 
be deficient and where there is an in- 
ability to hear whispered voice at a dis- 
tance of six feet. (Wright’s six-foot 
rule. ) 

5. Lip-reading is at present the most 
practical method to overcome this handi- 
cap. This six-foot rule refers to at least 
one ear. Wright® states that an adult 
cannot well conduct the business of life 
unless he hears, with at least one ear, 
whispered voice at a distance of six feet. 

At present there are in Detroit 127 
deaf children in the public schools under 
instruction. The law of Michigan makes 
instruction compulsory between the ages 
of seven and eighteen years. Voluntary 
attendance is offered to the deaf between 
three and twenty-one years of age, since 
it is important that the child receive 
training before it is seven years old in 
order to develop the organs of speech. 

The teachers in the Detroit school for 
the deaf, as you know, work for the chil- 
dren with great enthusiasm, with untiring 
effort, and with an almost superhuman 
patience. The children, however, look 
also to their parents. ‘They have the 
right to do so. 

In conclusion, let me repeat and em- 
phasize a few points: 

1. It is necessary that the general 
health of the deaf-mutes be closely 
watched. 

2. Special attention must be given to 
the eyes, to the throat, to the ears, and 
to the lungs. 

3. Each parent must be a teacher for 





























JUST PRACTISE 


the deaf child as soon as it is noticed that 
the child is deaf. 

4. The parents must continuously be 
considerate and kind to the deaf child. 
They must especially cultivate the speech 
of the child who is only hard of hearing, 
and co-operate in every way with the 
teacher in the education of the same. 

5. The parents of deaf children should 
be especially interested in procuring the 
proper facilities for the teaching of their 
children. 
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JUST PRACTISE 


By ALICE N. TRASK 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


1. From what direction do the trade 
winds blow in the northern hemisphere? 

Ans. Northeast. 

2. In what country in Europe are the 
most diamonds cut? 

Ans. Holland. 

3. Who wrote “Pippa Passes” ? 

Ans. Browning. 

4. What is the name of President Lin- 
coln’s son? 

Ans. Robert T. Lincoln. 

5. What medicine is usually taken for 
malarial fever? 

Ans. Quinine. 

6. What day is known as the first day 
of spring? 

Ans. March atst. 

7. From what animal is tallow gener- 
ally obtained? 

Ans. Sheep. 

8. Of what baseball team is Connie 
Mack manager? 

Ans. Philadelphia Americans. 

g. What was the location of the largest 
American aviation training field in 
France? 

Ans. Issoudun. 

10. Who advanced the theory that all 
food should be chewed as long as possi- 
ble before swallowing ? 

Ans. Fletcher. 

11. From which son of Noah is the 
colored race supposed to be descended? 

Ans. Ham. 

12. On what document is English his- 
tory founded? 


Ans. Magna Charta. 

13. What is the capital of Canada? 

Ans. Ottawa. 

14. To what country does the Congo 
Free State belong? 

Ans. Belgium. 

15. What is the second mast of a ship 
called ? 

Ans. Mainmast. 

16. To what mythical goddess was 
Athens dedicated ? 

Ans. Minerva. 

17. What is the largest lake in the 
United States which has no outlet? 

Ans. Salt Lake. 

18. At what place on the body is the 
tendon of Achilles? 

Ans. Heel. 

19. What kind of meat should be thor- 
oughly cooked before eating? 

Ans. Pork. 

20. Who is 
University? 

Ans. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

21. How many points of the compass 
are there? 

Ans. 32. 

22. Of what great novel was Jean Val- 
jean the hero? 

Ans. “Les Miserables.” 

23. What is the Province of Canada 
at Niagara Falls? 

Ans. Ontario. 

24. How many American Presidents 
have been assassinated? 

Ans. Three. 


President of Columbia 
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25. From what kind of wood are cigar 
boxes made? 

Ans. Cedar. 

26. Who interpreted the dream of the 
seven fat and the seven lean kine? — 

Ans. Joseph. 

27. What word is the opposite of “if”? 

Ans. Unless. 

28. Who wrote the Bigelow Papers? 

Ans. James Russell Lowell. 

29. What South American country has 
no ocean port? 

Ans. Uruguay. 

30. Who built the Tower of London? 

Ans. William the Conqueror. 

31. In what city is Old South Church? 

Ans. Boston. 

32. Whose countenance, according to 
mythology, turned the beholder to stone? 

Ans. Medusa’s. 

33.. By whom was Helen of Troy kid- 
napped ? 

Ans. Paris. 

34. What are the siete ‘wands 
sels in the body called ? 

Ans. Capillaries. 

35. In what national park are the head- 
waters of the Missouri River? 

Ans. Yellowstone Park. 

36. What part of China is almost un- 
explored by white men? 

Ans. Tibet. 

37. By what religious sect was Phila- 
delphia settled ? 

Ans. By the Quakers. 

38. What Roman general 
Britain ? 

Ans. Cesar. 

39. Who wrote The Cloister and the 
Hearth? 

Ans. Charles Reade. 

40. In what country are the battlefields 
of Waterloo? 

Ans. Belgium. 

41. Which is the most southwestern 
city of the United States? 

Ans. San Diego, California. 

42. What race of people has the heav- 
iest brain? 

Ans. Scotch. 

43. Who was the first woman, ‘accord- 
ing to the Greek myths? 

Ans. Pandora. 

44. Who is given credit fon having 
written the first detective stories ? 


Ans. Poe. 
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45. Who was the first President of the 
Red Cross? 

Ans. Clara Barton. 

46. In what city was the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition held in 1901? 

Ans. Buffalo. 

47. Who laid the cornerstone of the 
Capitol Building in Washington, D. C.? 

Ans. George Washington. 

48. Of what city was Grover Cleve- 
land at one time mayor? 

Ans. Buffalo. 

49. What other country besides Eng- 
land owns stock in the Suez Canal? 

Ans. France. 

50. In what city is the famous ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame? 

Ans. Paris. 

51. What was the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War? 

Ans. Lexington. 

52. At what university is “The Hall 
of Fame of Great Americans”? 

Ans. New York University. 

53. What is the height of the Wool- 
worth Building? 

Ans. 7921 feet. 

54. What State has the greatest range 
of latitude? 

Ans. Texas. 

55. How many States must ratify an 
amendment to the Constitution before it 
comes into effect? 

Ans. 36. 

56. What is the name of the King of 
Italy? 

Ans. Victor Emmanuel. 

57. What is the birthstone for Sep- 
tember ? 

Ans. Sapphire. 

58. On what river did the General 
SVocum disaster occur? 

Ans. East River, at Hell Gate. 

59. In what way can the age of a tree 
be determined after it is cut down? 

Ans. By rings of seasonal growth. 

60. What is the sacred city of the 
Mohammedans? 

Ans. Mecca. 

61. What are ornaments called which 
are made by cutting semi-precious stones 
in relief? 

Ans. Cameos. 

62. To whom was the monument 
erected in the center of Trafalgar Square, 
in London? 

Ans. Nelson. 
































63. For what purpose is turpentine put 
into paint? 

Ans. As a drier. 

64. How many signs of the zodiac are 
there? 

Ans. Twelve. 

65. What is the maximum deposit that 
can be made in a postal savings bank? 

Ans. $2,500. 

66. Who was the American Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey at the beginning of the 
World War? 

Ans. Morganthau. 

67. Which American port is nearest to 
the Hawaiian Islands? 

Ans. San Francisco. 

68. What is the name of the camel 
which has only one hump? 

Ans. Dromedary. 

69. Who was the first man to swim the 
English Channel? 

Ans. Captain Webb. 

70. What ruler of England ruled for 
the longest time? 

Ans. Queen Victoria. 

71. What was the language of the 
Acadians mentioned in Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” ? 

Ans. French. 

72. How much salary did Hoover re- 
ceive as Director of the Food Adminis- 
tration ? 

Ans. $1. 

73. What is the name of the yacht that 
is used by the President of the United 
States ? 

Ans. Mayflower. 

74. Which is the oldest known town 
of France? 

Ans. Marseilles. 

75. Who wrote the “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue”? 

Ans. Edgar Allen Poe. 

76. What is the tube called which con- 
nects the nose and the ear? 

Ans. Eustachian. 

77. On what street is the subtreasury 
in New York City? 

Ans. Wall Street. 

78. How many blackbirds were baked 
in the pie, according to the nursery 
rhyme? 

Ans. Four and twenty. 

79. What is the Sunday before Easter 
called ? 

Ans. Palm Sunday. 
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80. How many years are called a 
score? 

Ans. Twenty years. 

81. Who invénted the gas mantle? 

Ans. Welsbach. 

82. Whose birthday is celebrated on 
February 22d? 

Ans. George Washington’s. 

83. What was it that frightened Miss 
Muffit away, according to the nursery 
rhyme? 

Ans. A spider. 

84. What was the name of the great 
gun-manufacturing plant of Germany? 

Ans. Krupp. . 

85. To whom is the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays sometimes attrib- 
uted? 

Ans. Bacon. 

86. Who wrote “To Have and to 
Hold”? 

Ans. Mary Johnston. 

87. What is the maximum amount for 
which a single money-order can be 
issued ? 

Ans. $100. 

88. Who wrote the words to the song 
“Tis the Last Rose of Summer”? 

Ans. Thomas Moore. 

89. Who was the mythological god of 
wine? 

Ans. Bacchus. 

go. What disease causes an extreme 
swelling of the glands below the ears? 

Ans. Mumps. 

gt. Among what people was the hatchet 
buried as a sign of peace? 

Ans. The Indians. 

92. How many daughters has Presi- 
dent Wilson? 

Ans. Three. 

93. What was the name of Napoleon’s 
first wife? 

Ans. Josephine de Beauharnais. 

94. Who wrote the “Knickerbocker 
Papers”? 

Ans. Irving. 

95. What did Simple Simon fish for 
in his mother’s pail? 

Ans. A whale. 

96. How many dozen are in a gross? 

Ans. Twelve dozen. 

97. What kind of water-fowl are 
hunted with decoys? 

Ans. Ducks. 
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98. Where is the most famous leper 
colony among American possessions? 

Ans. Hawaiian Islands. 

99. On what island is most quinine 
produced ? 

Ans. Java. 

100. What city in Pennsylvania was 
destroyed by a flood? 

Ans. Johnstown. 

101. In what ocean is the meridian 
where a day is gained or lost when it is 
crossed ? 

Ans. The Pacific Ocean. 

102. In what State was President Wil- 
son born? 

Ans. Virginia. 

103. Which was the first Southern 
State to secede at the beginning of the 
Civil War? 

Ans. South Carolina. 

104. Who cut the Gordian Knot? 

Ans. Alexander the Great. 

105. Who is known as “The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street”? 

Ans. Bank of England. 

106. How many labors did Hercules 
have to perform? 

Ans. Twelve. 

107. During what war did Peking fall 
into European hands? 

Ans. The Boxer. 

108. In what State is the Hog Island 
Navy Yard? 

Ans. Pennsylvania. 

109. What former mayor of New 
York was killed in an airplane accident ? 

Ans. Mitchel. 

110. Which political party is known 
as the G. O. P.? 

Ans. Republican Party. 

111. What is the name of the large 
vein in the neck? 

Ans. Jugular. 

112. In what country did the Montes- 
sori system of education originate ? 

Ans. Italy. 

113. What is the name of the burglar 

1 “Oliver Twist”? 

Ans. Bill Sykes. 

114. What is the name of the boat 
which runs near Niagara Falls? 

Ans. The Maid of the Mist. 

115. What is the machine called that 
separates the cotton seed from the fiber? 

Ans. Cotton gin. 

116. What word is the opposite of 
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“however” ! 


Ans. Nevertheless. 
117. What is the color of an amethyst? 
Ans. Purple. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA ? 


1. What great writer laid most of the 
plots of his stories in California? 

Ans. Bret Harte. 

2. By whom was San Francisco first 
settled ? 

Ans. The Spanish. 

3. What is the name of the road on 
which they traveled? 

Ans. El*Camino Real. 

4. What first caused San Francisco to 
grow into a large city? 

Ans. The discovery of gold in 1849. 

5. In whose honor was San Francisco 
named ? 

Ans. St. Francis. 

6. Who discovered San Francisco Bay? 

Ans. Sir Francis Drake. 

7. What is the name of the largest salt 
baths in the world? 

Ans. Sutro Baths, San Francisco. 

8. What San Francisco woman is 
United States attorney ? 

Ans. Annette Adams. 

g. What used to be the largest hotel 
in the world? 

Ans. The Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

10. What dreadful catastrophe hap- 
pened in April, 1906? 

Ans. The earthquake, in San Fran- 
cisco. 

11. What water connects San Fran- 
cisco Bay with the ocean? 

Ans. The Golden Gate. 

12. What great author, actor, and 
playwright comes from San Francisco? 

Ans. David Belasco. 

13. What rocks do tourists want to 
see in San Francisco? 

Ans. Seal rocks. 

14. What San Francisco woman wrote 
Alexander Hamilton? 

Ans. Gertrude Atherton. 

15. What is the city of San Francisco 
destined to be? 

Ans. The greatest seaport in the world. 

16. By what quick transportation will 
mail be delivered from San Francisco to 
New York? 

Ans. By aéroplane. 

17. What convention was held in San 
Francisco in June? 
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Ans. The Democratic Convention. 

18. What beloved writer lived near 
Portsmouth Square, in San Francisco? 

Ans. Robert L. Stevenson. 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE ? 


1. What is the best-known brand of 
tomato soup? 

Ans. Campbell’s. 

2. Who makes the 57 varieties? 

Ans. Heinz. 

3. Who makes the best yeast ? 

Ans. Fleischman. 

4. What cereal has a Quaker on the 
package ? 

Ans. Quaker oats. 

5. What is a well-known electric lamp? 

Ans. Mazda. 

6. What brand of raisins comes from 
Fresno? 

Ans. Sunmaid. 

7. What brand do you ask for when 
you buy chewing gum? 

Ans. Wrigley’s. 

8. What is the name of the only 
Kodak ? 

Ans. Eastman; if it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 

9g. Who makes Community silverware? 

Ans. Community Silver Company. 

10. What has “his master’s voice” for 
a trade-mark? 

Ans. The Victor talking machine. 

11. What kind of motor tires do you 
use? 

Ans. Goodyear’s. 

12. Who makes the best pork and 
beans? 

Ans. Van Camp. 

13. What is the best make of paint and 
varnish? 

Ans. Sherwin and Williams. 

14. What is the name of widely adver- 
tised tooth-brush ? 

Ans. Prophylactic. 

15. What do the initials A. B. C. stand 
for? 

Ans. Adding, Book-keeping, Calculat- 
ing (Burroughs). 

16. What motor company makes the 
Overland car? 

Ans. Willys-Overland. 

17. What old colored aunt makes fine 
pancakes ? 

Ans. Aunt Jemima? 


18. What kind of overalls are you go- 
ing to buy? 

Ans. Koveralls. 

19. What is called “America’s smooth- 
est tobacco”’? 

Ans. “Velvet.” 

20. Who makes the original pepsin 
chewing gum? 

Ans. Beeman. 

21. Who produced “The Hearts of 
the World”? 

Ans. D. W. Griffith. 

22. Who makes the best electric irons? 

Ans. Westinghouse. 

23. What scales are dependable, accu- 
rate, honest? 

Ans. Fairbanks. 

24. What is the name of the best Cali- 
fornia orange? 

Ans. Sunkist. 

25. What shaving cream makes him 
good-natured before breakfast? 

Ans. Williams’. 

26. What is the name of a good safety 
razor? 

Ans. Gillette. 

27. Who prepares Veribest bacon? 

Ans. Armour. 

28. What soap is made by Procter & 
Gamble ? 

Ans. Ivory, 99 44/100 pure. 

29. What San Francisco chocolate has 
a parrot for a trade-mark? 

Ans. Ghiradelli. 

30. What brand of canned milk bears 
the name of a flower? 

Ans. Carnation milk. 

31. What is the national drink? 

Ans. Welch’s grape juice. 

32. What washing powder will do 
your work? 

Ans. The Gold Dust Twins. 

33. Who chases dirt? 

Ans. Old Dutch Cleanser. 

34. Who prepares Premium hams? 

Ans. Swift, “The ham what am.” 

35. Who manufactures “M. J. B.” 
coffee ? 

Ans. Brandenstein. 

36. What brand of cigarettes is named 
for a desert animal? 

Ans. Camel. 

37. What brand of knives and tools 
are always sharp? 

Ans. Keen Kutter. 
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38. What brand of cigarettes is named 
for an English nobleman? 

Ans. Chesterfield. 

39. What magazine is sold to millions 
of people every week? 

Ans. The Saturday Evening Post. 

40. “Have you a Little Fairy in your 
home”? 

Ans. Fairy soap. 

41. What motor tires are advertised 
by a yawning baby ? 

Ans. Fisk Tires. “Time to re-tire.” 

42. What is a good cold dessert, quickly 
made? 

Ans. Jello. 

43. What cleaning preparation has not 
scratched yet? 

Ans. Bon Ami. 

44. What collar has the name of a 
weapon? 

Ans. Arrow. 

45. What butter is named after Cali- 
fornia? 

Ans. Golden State butter. 

46. What tobacco is called the makings 
of a nation? 

Ans. Bull Durham. 

47. What is the name of a well-known 
brand of tamales? 

Ans. I X L, tamales—“I excel.” 

48. What is the most widely adver- 
tised baking powder? 

Ans. Royal baking powder. 
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49. What kind of tea is made by a 
famous yachtsman ? 

Ans. Lipton tea. 

50. What kind of flaked corn do you 
have for breakfast? 

Ans. Kellogg’s. 

51. What extinguisher will put out a 
fire? 

Ans. Pyrene fire-extinguisher. 

52. What cigar has the naine of a bird? 

Ans. Owl cigar. 

53. What material is good for tinting 
walls? 

Ans. Alabastine wall tinting. 

54. What is the name of a celebrated 
fountain pen? 

Ans. Waterman’s fountain pen.. 

55. What breakfast food is shot out 
of a cannon? 

Ans. Puffed rice. 

56. What is the name of a good 
shampoo ? 

Ans. Mulsified cocoanut oil. 

57. What will wake you in the morn- 
ing? 

Ans. Big Ben alarm clock. 

58. What cigar bears the name of a 
poet ? 

Ans. Robert Burns. 

59. What cigar bears the name of a 
Philadelphia philanthropist? 

Ans. Girard. 


SPEECH-WORK OF THE DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
MINNESOTA * 


By ELLA RUSCH, Supervising Teacher, Jackson School, Minneapolis 


pew TO 1915 there was but one pro- 
vision made by the State of Minne- 
sota to educate a deaf child, and that was 
in the State institution. The parents of 
such a child must choose between the in- 
stitution and an eastern private school, 
either of which choices meant that the 
child must be away from all home ties 
from September through to May or June 
for nine or ten months of the year. Then 
he would come home during vacations to 





* Presented before the Hennepin County 
Medical Society, March 1, 1920. ; 

Reprinted from the Journal-Lancet, Minne- 
sota. 


people who were complete strangers to 
him. 

In 1915 the State legislature passed a 
bill providing for the establishment of 
day schools in the State of Minnesota. 
Permission to establish these special 
classes may be granted to any district 
which has an actual attendance of not 
less than five deaf children over four and 
not exceeding sixteen years of age. One 
hundred fifty dollars is allowed out of 
the current school fund each year for 
each child instructed at least nine months 
of the year. 

At present there are four day schools 
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for the deaf in Minnesota—one each in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Brain- 
erd. The Minneapolis Day School for 
Deaf is located in the Jackson School, at 
Fifteenth and Fourth Streets South. We 
have five classes, with a total enrollment 
of forty-one pupils, thus making an aver- 
age of eight pupils for each teacher. 
This, no doubt, seems like a very small 
class, but when you understand what it 
means to give a deaf child speech, lan- 
guage, and lip-reading, as well as the 
regular academic subjects, you will see 
that a class of seven or eight is an ideal 
class. Four of our upper grade pupils 
are carrying their academic subjects with 
the normal hearing children and come to 
the teacher of the deaf only for their 
technical deaf subjects. 

It is surprising how many _ well- 
informed persons are not yet aware of 
the fact that the deaf are taught speech. 
Many times we hear the remark, “So 
you teach in a deaf-and-dumb school.” 
People have associated dumb with deaf 
for so long that when you tell them that 
the children are not dumb, but are taught 
speech, they look at you with an expres- 
sion which tells you very plainly that they 
doubt your statement. In order to under- 
stand what other people are speaking, the 
deaf child must learn to read the lips. 

At four years of age the normal hear- 
ing child has speech and understands 
some language, while it has no need of 
lip-reading. The deaf child at the same 
age must put forth great effort to get all 
these accomplishments that his hearing 
brother and sister have achieved with 
very little effort. Besides the technical 
subjects for deaf instruction, the chil- 
dren follow the city course of study in 
reading, arithmetic, geography, drawing, 
writing, and gymnastic and industrial 
subjects. 

The degree of speech efficiency de- 
pends upon several conditions: 

First, the mental aptitude of the child. 
At a very early age it is often difficult 
to determine whether a child is deaf or 
mentally defective, or perhaps both. Such 
a child should have a trial of at least a 
year, if not two years, and then, if no 
progress is made, the oral method should 
be abandoned and the sign method taught. 

Secondly, the condition of the organs 
of speech, by which I mean the lips, 


tongue, teeth and the hard and soft 
palate, as well as the pharynx and larynx. 
If the teeth are crooked and the palate is 
highly arched, speech will not be distinct. 
Dental or orthodontia work will usually 
remedy these defects. Enlarged tonsils 
cause a great deal of trouble in speech- 
work. On the whole, the parents of our 
pupils are only too glad to co-operate 
with us and carry out what has been 
recommended. A doctor of the school 
hygiene department examined all the pu- 
pils last year, and the examinations this 
year showed that the parents had fol- 
lowed the advice given by the doctor. 
Many of our pupils have gone to the uni- 
versity dispensary, especially for refrac- 
tion. 

The third, I think, is quite the most 
important condition which determines 
speech efficiency—that is, the age at 
which the deaf child enters school. If 
possible, the child should enter school 
when four years of age. Before this the 
mother and home people can do a great 
deal to encourage a child to babble, hum, 
or produce any sound it happens to make. 
John Dutton Wright, principal of the 
Wright Oral School in New York City, 
has published a book, “What the Mother 
of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” and is 
now offering a course by correspondence 
for mothers of small deaf children. 

You can readily see what an effect the 
age at which a child enters school will 
have upon his speech. If the muscles of 
the organs of speech have become stiff 
and rigid, it is very difficult to make them 
pliable and function so as to produce 
good speech. When we think of the in- 
tricate muscles which control the vocal 
cords, we realize what an early and con- 
tinual use of these muscles will mean to 
a deaf child in voice modulation. When 
a child enters school at four or five years 
of age the first two years are given to 
voice-work with kindergarten and Mon- 
tessori work. The child does the voice- 
work by feeling the vibrations on the 
teacher’s face and by imitation. The 
Montessori work, which pertains to the 
training of the senses of sight and of 
feeling, is an important factor. With 
piano-work the pupils put their hands on 
the piano, thus feeling the vibrations. 
With closed eyes they are able to dis- 
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tinguish the number of beats to a meas- 
ure, aS I-2, 1-2-3, 1-2-3-4; the accented 
beat in the measure, as 1’-2-3, or 1-2’-3, 
1-2-3’; and the loud and soft tones and 
the high and low tones. Combinations, 
as ba-ba-ba, are used instead of the num- 
bers, then words, and finally sentences. 

The drills in voice-work are arranged 
so as to exercise all the organs of speech. 
For example, p and b combined with the 
vowels exercise the lips ; t and / combined 
with vowels exercise the tip of the 
tongue ; k the back of the tongue; and n 
combined with ge raises and lowers the 
soft palate. 

The smallest amount of hearing is of 
great benefit to a deaf child. It may not 
be of any assistance in hearing what an- 
other person says to him, but it is of 
great benefit for better speech and voice 
modulation. 

_ The deaf child must make double use 
of his eyes. They must be eyes and ears 


for him, as it is by watching the lips that 
he can understand what people are say- 
ing. When a deaf person has mastered 
lip-reading he has accomplished one of 
the most difficult of arts. The average 
American is considered lip-lazy. We do 
not open our mouths when we speak, 
but mumble behind our teeth or closed 
lips. For instance, take p, b, and m. 
P is made by a current of breath, un- 
vocalized, which is stopped by contact of 
the lips, and is then expelled with a puff, 
when these organs separate; b is the 
vocalized form of p, and m appears the 
same on the lips as p and J, but it is a 
nasal sound. In the same way, ¢, d, and 
n and k, g, and ng are revealed to a lip- 
reader by identical movements. The 
mind must be trained to overcome the 
limitations of the eyes. The lip-reader 
must not expect to get every word from 
the lips, but must get a sufficient number 
so as to get the thought. 





IS STAMMERING EMOTIONAL? 
By ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


AC Foc of confusion in regard to 
stammering is arising from Dr. Ken- 
yon’s recent announcements’ that the dis- 
order is of developmental origin. A\l- 
though the origins are really accidental 
or incidental—frights, sickness, shocks, 
mockings, and so on—and although Dr. 
Kenyon admitted that he could not harmo- 
nize his developmental theory with cases 
occurring subsequent to the develop- 
mental period of life, still he launched 
the view ; and now it is the duty of those 
who have the interest of the stammerers 
at heart to correct the mistake. 

Dr. Swift has creditably done his part 
toward correction in his article in THE 
Votta Review for August, 1920, and if 
he had gone no farther there would have 
been no need for this article; but Dr. 
Swift did go so much farther as to de- 
clare that stammering is devoid of causal 
emotion. Suppose we let some high au- 
thorities speak on that subject. 

Dr. Albert Liebmann is preéminently 
the leading medical authority on stam- 
mering. He says: “The stammerer is an 
individual essentially emotional; also it 
is preferable for him to avoid the respira- 


tory and articulatory exercises, which 
have no other effect than to concentrate 
his attention on his disorder.” 2 

Dr. E. W. Scripture needs no intro- 
duction as an authority on stammering. 
He says: “When the stutterer [stam- 
merer] wishes to speak, the thought of 
his previous failures occurs to him and 
he fears or knows that he will appear 
ridiculous to those before whom he is 
speaking.” * 

Prof. John Madison Fletcher, whose 
“Experimental Study” is a gem for the 
high proportion of truth which it con- 
tains, shows the emotion by mechanical 
recording devices, as well as giving the 
testimony of the stammerers and his per- 
sonal observations. He says: “J. L. is a 
young lady of 18. She reports 
that when she realizes that she is going 
to be called upon by her teacher to recite, 
her heart beats violently.””* He says 
elsewhere: “If you should stand before a 
class in which there is a stuttering [stam- 
mering| boy trying to recite and watch 
his stumbling, halting, blushing, and 
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Samuel D. Robbins, who substantially 
duplicates Fletcher’s work,® although with 
far less reliability,” testifies to “the fear 
of stammering and the excessive effort 
put forth in forcing out difficult words. 

? 


It would be only a matter of a short 
time, although a waste of both time and 
space, to quote ten or twenty or thirty 
recognized authorities who testify to the 
emotion, as against Dr. Swift’s ten un- 
named pupils whose testimony is not yet 
given, but merely promised. This con- 
tradictory testimony of recognized au- 
thorities should have overwhelming 
weight over the promised testimony of a 
group of pupils studying a view of stam- 
mering which is antagonistic to the emo- 
tional view. I think I have now estab- 
lished sufficient warrant for a discussion 
on its merits of the emotionalism of 
stammering. 

The question is easily settled by a little 
consideration of the nature of the dis- 
order. What is that nature? The stam- 
merer believes that he cannot say a par- 
ticular sound and makes a conscious, mis- 
directed effort which blocks his normal 
speech. He is perfectly able to talk 
normally. His cerebrum, his nerves, his 
peripheral organs, are all in perfect 
order; but he makes a panicky effort to 
talk as he thinks he should talk. not as 
his organs would operate naturally, and 
he blocks his speech. He closes his 
mouth and holds it closed. If the reader 
has a spark of experimental interest, he 
may close his mouth and try to talk, and 
thereby prove for himself that one can 
block his normal speech by a conscious, 
misdirected effort. 

The stammerer’s habit, for habit it is 
and habit only, began by a temporary in- 
terruption to normal speech, probably at 
the time when normal speech was newly 
acquired and readily interfered with. 
The dog ran at him and “scared” him 
almost speechless. He began the con- 
scious speech efforts, and they were 
necessarily abortive, for no one knows 
how he talks. Another child laughed at 
him. Fearing more ridicule, the fright- 
ened child redoubled its conscious efforts 
to talk and thereby redoubled the inter- 
ference with its normal speech. 

Now let us consider that case. Up to 
that time the child was a perfectly normal 


child. He had no peculiarities which 
markedly differentiated him from other 
children ; but as soon as this “mysterious”’ 
disorder—disease, it is generally and 
erroneously called—fastened on him he 
became one of a group apart from society, 
one of a veritable lost tribe. The neigh- 
bors discussed him. The well-disposed 
among them pitied him and his parents 
and suggested home remedies, if they 
dared to mention the subject at all. The 
ill-disposed never failed to mention to 
newcomers, as a stigma on the whole 
family, “The kid stammers,” leaving to 
the imagination all kinds of surmises of 
bodily taints. 

But the exuberance of childhood did 
much to wipe out the bitterness of sharp 
reproof for a defect for which it was not 
to blame, and to wipe away the tears that 
welled up when a boy pointed and jeered, 
“Tut, tut, tut,” and all the other boys 
laughed in glee, and life was fairly bear- 
able until his mother said, “You are going 
to school tomorrow.” He would rather 
have had a death sentence. He could 
think of nothing but the dread of the 
morrow. ‘Trooping before him came all 
the scenes of his past misery: The gro- 
cer leaning over the counter and snarling, 
“What do you want? Why don’t you 
talk? Do you think I can wait all day?” 
The stranger at the door, asking for his 
mother and smiling indulgently at his 
efforts to reply; his father, taking him 
around and requiring him to talk to 
strangers, in the belief that he could talk 
if he wanted to. This panorama of 
misery haunted him the rest of the day 
and well into the night, until sheer weari- 
ness closed his tear-wet eyes in uneasy 
sleep. The next day he made every pos- 
sible excuse to avoid going to school. He 
said he did not feel well; that he wanted 
to wait, to wait a week, a day, only a day. 
But he had to go, to go to the torture 
which Fletcher describes, and’ not once, 
nor twice. but every school day. 

Will Dr. Swift still deny the emotion 
of stammering? He may deny it in 
those very rare cases, such as the im- 
pediment of a stammerer when talking 
or reading to himself. No one is present 
to ridicule or scorn, so fear cannot be 
present. Then it may be true that emotion 
is absent. Only the mistaken idea of 
disability—not weak or absent visualiza- 
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tion—operates to prompt the mistaken 
effort. But such cases are nil in com- 
parison to the great number in which 
strong emotion is present. To say that 
stammering is devoid of emotion because 
it does not appear in those rare cases is 
like saying the sun never shines because 
it is occasionally eclipsed. The fear of 
the humiliation which is visited upon 
stammering speech is the great continu- 
ing cause of the affliction ; and fear is an 
emotion. To attempt to deny this 
emotion—for no more than an unsuc- 
cessful attempt is possible—is merely to 
further confuse the already too-much 
confused field of stammering. 
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SHOULD THE HARD OF HEARING MARRY? 
By FRED DE LAND 


HE question that came to the writer 
war “Ts it wise for as hard of hear- 
ing a person as I am to marry?” The 
writer replied that, in his opinion, it was 
wise to marry, provided the statements 
made were accurate, and’ provided fur- 
ther that the partner had no deaf rela- 
tives and did not come from a family in 
which appears to be a tendency to trans- 
mit a diminished power of hearing. 

Unfortunately, there are no authorita- 
tive statistics concerning hard-of-hearing 
adults on which to base reliable deduc- 
tions. If accurate statistics existed, it 
might be possible for specialists to deter- 
mine why so many adults suffer from a 
diminished power of hearing, and thus 
be able to eliminate the causes or condi- 
tions that produce or bring about loss of 
hearing. 

Constantly bear in mind that in the 
writer’s articles the term hard of hearing 
applies only to persons whose hearing 
‘began to vanish after they were sixteen 
years of age, persons who obtained their 
education in schools for hearing children, 
who have a good command of language 
and have never ceased to speak easily. 
The word deaf is applied only to persons 
who lost their hearing in infancy or early 
childhood or were reported to have been 
born deaf, and who were trained and 
taught in institutions and schools pro- 
vided for deaf children—that is, for the 


so-called “deaf and dumb” or “deaf- 
mutes.” 

While there are no statistics relating to 
the hard of hearing, the Volta Bureau 
has thousands of confidential statements 
concerning the results of marriages of the 
deaf with the deaf and with hearing per- 
sons. From these confidential reports 
reliable conclusions have been drawn that 
are available for use with, and possibly 
applicable to, the hard of hearing. 

Scientific analysis of these confidential 
reports shows that it is unwise for a deaf 
person to marry another deaf person, al- 
though neither was born deaf, if either 
deaf person has deaf relatives, or if on 
either side there is a family history of 
deafness in past generations. 

Those researches also show that it is 
unwise for a deaf person to marry a hear- 
ing brother or a hearing sister of a deaf 
person who has deaf relatives or in whose 
family history cases of deafness existed 
in past generations. Why? Because in 
such cases it is believed that not only the 
deaf person, but also the hearing brothers 
and the hearing sisters of that deaf per- 
son, may prove to be potential carriers of 
a tendency-to transmit the conditions that 
produce or result in deafness or in a 
diminished sense of hearing. 

If you are deeply interested in this sub- 
ject, read “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” by Edward Allen Fay, a scien- 
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tific treatise in which Dr. Fay presents 
the conclusions drawn from a careful and 
exhaustive study of more than four thou- 
sand confidential reports. No names are 
given, each case bearing a_ reference 
number. But the original reports and 
correspondence are on file in the Volta 
Bureau, where they are held as strictly 
confidential and are accessible only to 
specialists searching for the causes of 
deafness. 

If there are other hard-of-hearing per- 
sons who would like to marry, but hesi- 
tate for fear of having deaf offspring or 
of transmitting a tendency. to become 
hard of hearing in later years, the writer 
will gladly offer suggestions, provided 
the information called for in the follow- 
ing list of questions, is supplied: ~~ 

1. What is your full name? 

2. When were you born? 

3. What was your age when hearing 
began to vanish? 

4. What was the cause of loss of hear- 
ing? 

5. Are any of the following-named 
relatives hard of hearing or deaf? 
Father, mother, sisters, brothers, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, grandfather, or grand- 
mother? Give an accurate answer in 
each case. 

6. Is the person you desire to marry 
hard of hearing or deaf? 

7. If hard of hearing, from what cause ? 

8. Has the person you desire to marry 
any deaf relatives? Ask that person to 
specify definitely in each case, not to 
merely reply “No” or “I do not know.” 
Either of such answers might be taken to 
mean “I am unwilling to give the facts,” 
and in such a case the natural conclusion 
might be that there are hard-of-hearing 
or deaf relatives who are or were likely 
to be poteritial carriers of a tendency to 
transmit that which leads to a loss of 
hearing. . In that event, the reply would 
be that such a marriage would probably 
be an unwise one. 

Remember that all information sent 
will be treated as strictly confidential ; 
therefore, take the time to have the in- 
formation as complete and as accurate as 
possible, and thus avoid the necessity for 
further correspondence about these de- 
tails. Address your letter to the “Super- 


intendent of the Volta Bureau, 1601 
Thirty-fifth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C.,” and a reply will be sent by mail 
free of charge. 

But bear in mind that no advice to 
marry or not to marry will be given. The 
reply will merely state that in the writer’s 
opinion, and he is far from being infalli- 
ble, there is no danger of deaf offspring, 
or that there is a possible danger of the 
transmission of the handicap to a future 
generation. Without having access to 
thousands of confidential reports, a more 
comprehensive reply could not be given. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUN COMES OUT AGAIN 


OcrToBER 10, 1920. 
Eprror VoLTa REVIEW: 

Do you ever go home all tired out and with 
no more spirit in you? Then you can picture 
me last Friday. I entered the house with firm 
intentions to rest, but there was THE VoLTa 
Review! The cover was sufficiently exciting, 
but I made the mistake of looking inside, and 
I was lost. I giggled over Mr. Ferrall’s “come- 
back,” wished I could join classes under Miss 
Beattie and Mr. Jones—they did not teach 
geography and literature that way when I was 
young—and set my head buzzing for ways to 
make a howling success of my own school. 

A hearty welcome to the Friendly Lady! 
How clever of her to think of such a thing! 
I thought at once of the letters we receive in- 
quiring about our course and evidently coming 
from lonely people on R. F. D. routes, who 
will probably be unable to go to a school. 
We always tell them of THe Voira Review 
and send them subscription blanks. Some of 
THE VoLTa issues are of more professional 
interest than others, but now there will always 
be something for these people, and they can 
be led on to wider interests. 

Have you a new advertising manager? That 
department seems to be very much alive just 
now. It is as interesting and full of news as 
any other section, 

I count myself fortunate in getting so many 
of the back numbers of THe Vo.ra Review. 
It makes my file almost complete back to 1910, 
and I have indexed most of the articles in 
card catalogue, so that I can find what is 
needed under different classifications. It is 
not a complete index, of course, only includ- 
ing articles of special interest under class ma- 
terial, normal work, psychology, etc. 

By the way, would it be a good idea to have 
reprints of The Friendly Corner to enclose in 
letters to people? It seems so friendly, and I 
feel sure that it would win new members. 

Cordially yours, 


— 
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NOTES FROM SCHOOLS OF LIP-READ- 
ING FOR ADULTS 


THE KINZIE SCHOOL 


The Kinzie School, Philadelphia, opened Oc- 
tober 4, with a large enrollment. Miss Marion 
lL. Hadley is a new teacher. A feature of 
especial interest is the announcement of its 
“summer school on the water”’—a European 
tour planned for the summer of 1921. 


MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL 


Miss Dugane’s School, New York, announces 
a new department which should arouse prompt 
enthusiasm: “Voice Placing. The need of 
giving attention to the voice is a matter of 
serious importance not fully recognized by the 
hard of hearing. Miss Adelaide H. Pybas, an 
authority on the subject, will have charge of 
this department.” Miss Dugane’s other assis- 
tants are Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., and 
Mrs. Frances Hayes. 


MISS HOWELL’S SCHOOL 


The Cleveland School of Lip-Reading—Miss 
Louise Howell, principal—opened September 
15. Free evening classes are announced, under 
supervision of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD, BOSTON 


The classes in lip-reading held last winter 
at the Guild will be resumed, with teachers 
as follows: Nitchie Method, Miss Lina M. 
Crain; Miiller-Walle Method, Miss Helen N. 
Thomas; Kinzie Method, Misses Mildred Ken- 
nedy, Anna L. Staples, and Clara M. Ziegler. 

“Through co-operation with a social agency, 
the Guild is in a position to take up the mat- 
ter of employment for women with impaired 
hearing.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL, BOSTON 


Misses Staples and Ziegler are to be author- 
ized to give the Kinzie Normal Course, which 
has heretofore been given only at the Kinzie 
School in Philadelphia. 


A NEW 

Miss Josephine Pelton, who has been giving 
lessons in lip-reading at the homes of her 
pupils in Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania, has 
opened a studio in that city, in the Valley De- 


posit and Trust Building. The new school will 
be called the Pelton School of Lip-Reading. 


EVENING SCHOOL, BROOKLYN 


SCHOOL 


The pioneer evening school class in lip-read- 
ing, Brooklyn, New York, has been transferred 
from Public School No. 5 to Public School 
No. 15, Schermerhorn Street, corner 3d Ave- 
nue. The class was reopened September 3 with 
sixteen members. Miss Mary Woodrow is the 
teacher. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Miss Jane B. Walker, of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, is to con- 
tinue her special lectures for lip-readers. This 
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year there are to be four lectures for adults 
and four for children. The subjects for adults 
will be: Tanagra Figurines, The Della Robbias, 
Perugino, and Pinturicchio. For children: 
The Story of the Golden Fleece, Wall Paint- 
ings of an Old Roman House, and two special 
talks to be given at Public School 47. 


OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Other announcements of reopening have 
been received from the Washington School 
of Lip-Reading—Miss Mary D. Suter; the 
Miiller-Walle School, Boston—Misses Martha 
E. Bruhn and Helen N. Thomas; the Houston, 
Texas, School—Miss Laura A. Davies; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia School—Miss Louise Wim- 
satt: the Kessler School, Omaha—Miss Emma 
B. Kessler; and the Miiller-Walle School, 
Baltimore—Miss Avondale Gordon. 





“NOT FOR PROFIT” 


Speaking of corporations, there is one in 
Toledo that is neither soulless nor bloodless, 
that has never been charged with profiteering, 
and that is really organized “not for profit.” 
Its object and ambition is to “assist the deaf- 
ened and hard of hearing to learn lip-reading ; 
to procure and retain employment; to alleviate 
their social isolation, and to assist them in 
every possible way.” 

Do you ever think of the “isolation” of the 
hard of hearing? Of the loneliness and de- 
spair of those who sit in the family circle and 
hear no word; who see the laughter and do 
not know its meaning or its melody; who can 
hear in their life no sound of warning, no call 
of appeal, no talk of children, no music? Who 
feel their infirmity increasing, their livelihood 
threatened, their hopes and ambitions fading? 

Do you ever think what it means to them to 
be able to “read lips,” to be furnished with 
employment that they can take care of, to have 
a social life of their own? 

That is what the Toledo League for the 
Hard of Hearing is striving to do through its 
organization and its club-rooms at Franklin 
and Woodruff. It is formed of the hard of 
hearing, organized for mutual helpfulness, and 
of others who hear with their hearts as well 
as with their ears. It would do your heart 
good to know of the specialists and: profes- 
sional and business men and women who are 
giving time and money and thought to helping 
the hard of hearing to a brighter, more fully 
human life. 

Tt might do your heart good to help along a 
little. At least you can tell your deafened 
friend what opportunity for enriching re- 
stricted life this corporation not for profit 
affords —Toledo News-Bee. 





APPOINTMENT OF DR. MacMURCHY 


Dr. Helen MacMurchy, of Toronto, has re- 
ceived an appointment as director of the Di- 
vision of Child: Welfare in the Federal De- 
partment of Health, Ottawa.—Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 























